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/\N OPENING CHAT 


Deaj^ Rkadep; 

For uM\\-\y ycai'5 the r.)!^ a further book cm 
tile subject of figure drawing has been ap[parent 
to n^e, I have waited for such a bcMjk to appear 
wliieh could be recoiii in ended to the iriaiiy 
young artists with whom T liave come in coil- 
taet. FEuahy, I have come to the realizatioi-i 
such a book, regardless of ones ability as an 
author, could lie written only E)v a man actiiallv 
iTi the field of commercial art, who in his experi¬ 
ence had met aiid cfiuntered with tfic actual 
problems that must be clarified, I recall how 
frantically^ in the eailier Jays of niy own experi¬ 
ence, I Searched for practical infoiination that 
mi gilt lend a helping hand in making my work 
marketable, Being in the not nniisnal position 
of having to support myself, it was the predica¬ 
ment of having to make good at art or being 
forced to turn to something cls(.\ 

Across this wide country there arc many of 
you in that predicament. You, also possessed of 
that unaccountable urge which seemingly coines 
from nowhere, want to speak the language: of art. 
Y'ou love to draw, Y"ou wish to draw well. If there 
is any chance, you greatly wish to make a living 
at it. Perhaps I can help you. I sincerely hope so, 
for 1 think 1 Irave lived through every minute 
you are now’ living. Perhaps I can compile some 
of the hiforniation that experience tells me you 
want and need, 1 do not pretend to midervalue 
the fine work that has been donci the diOicully 
has alw^ays bceiri in finding it and sorting out 
wdiat is of practical value and putting it into 
practice. I believe that the greater chances of 
success lie in the mental approach to the work, 
rather than in sheer technical knowledge, and 
since the mental approach has not often been 
stressed, here lies the opportunity to serve you. 

I not only assume that my reader is interested 


in drawing but tliat he wishes from his tO(!s np 
tob(:come an eflicient aiul stfif-siippoi ting crafts¬ 
man. I assume that the desire to express yoiir- 
■self willi pen and ptmdl is not only urgent but 
almost undeniable, ami that vou feci you must do 
something about it. 1 feel that talent jneans little 
unless coupled ’with an insatiable desire to give 
an excellent personal demonstrati{>n of ability^ 
I feel also that talent must be in c'oiripany witli 
a capacity h)r unlimited effort, wlilch provides 
the power that eventually Imidles tlic difficub 
ties that ’W'Ould frustrate lukewarm enthusiasm. 

het us try to define that quality whicli makes 
an artist '^‘tick.' Every hit cjf work he docs starts 
out with the premise that it has a message, a pur¬ 
pose, a job to do. What is the most direct answ er, 
the simplest interpretation of that message he 
can make? Stripping a subject to its barest and 
most elficieiit essentials is a mental procedure. 

Ev'ei'y inch of the surface of his w'ork should be 

■> 

considered aii to whether it bears important re¬ 
lationship to a whole pinq:>osc. He sees, and his 
picture tells ns the irnportaiiee of what he secs 
and liow he feels about it. Then within his piC’ 
ture he stresses what is of greatest importance, 
and siiht>rdinates what must l>e tlieie but is of 
lesser importance. He will plac^ his area of great- 
r-st ponti'ast about the head of the most im¬ 
portant cliaraetei. He will search tliligently for 
means to make that character express the emo¬ 
tion in facial expression and pose that is to he 
the all important theme. He will fii-st diaw^ at¬ 
tention to that character, by^ every means avail- 
able. In other words^ he plans and thinks^ and 
does not passively accept simply l:jecause it ex¬ 
ists. Not far back in the annals of art the ability 
to achieve jiist a lifelike appearance miglit have 
caused some wonder in a spectator, enough to 
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capturti 1ns Interest, Today with color photog¬ 
raphy and the escellenoc of the uonera going 
perhaps even further in that respect, we are siir^ 
feitotl with roahsm par cxcelleuco, imtil more 
lifelike representation is not enough. There is no 
other course than somehow to go beyond ob- 
vio\Ls fact to pertinent fact, to characterization, 
to the emotional and dramatic, to selection and 
taste, to simplifiealioii, subordination, and ac¬ 
centuation. It is ten per ccuit how yon draw, and 
ninety per cent what you draw. Equally defining 
everything within your picture area, in value, 
edge and detail, will add no more than can be 
achieved in photogi aphy. Subordination may be 
achieved by diftusion, by closeness of color and 
value to surrounding areas, by simplinc“ation of 
insistent detail, or by omission. Accentuation 
is achieved by the opposite in each case, by 
sharpTiess, contrast, detail, or any addetl device. 

I take this rtpporlunity to impress upon you, 
my reader, how imi>orlaiit you really are in the 
wTole of art procedure. You, yom personality, 
your individuality come first. Your pictures are 
your by-product. Everything about your pir> 
tnres is, and should be^ a little of you. They will 
be a reflection of your knowledge, yoiu ex¬ 
perience, your observation, your likes and dis¬ 
likes, your good taste, anti your tlnnking. So the 
real c(>ncentration is centered on you, and your 
wwk follows alcjng in tlic \vake of what mental 
self-improvement you are making. It has taken 
me a lifetime to realize that. So !)efore wc talk 
at all about drawiiig, it is nriportant to sell you 
strongly on yourseLf^ to plant that urge so def¬ 
initely in your conscioiisness that you.must 
know' at once that most of it comes from the otlicr 
end of yom-pencil ratlicT than the business end. 

As a .student I thought there was a formula of 
some kiTid tfiat I would get fujld of somewficrc, 
and thereby become an artist. There is a for¬ 
mula, but it has not been in books. It is really 
plain old courage, standing on one's <jwn feet. 


and forever seeking enlightenment, courage to 
develop your way, but learning from the other 
fellow; experimentation wnth your own ideas, 
obsei ving for yourself, a rigid tliscipline of do¬ 
ing over that which you can improve. I have 
never found a book that stressed the importance 
of my,self as tl^e caretaker of my ability, of stay¬ 
ing healthy mentally and physically, or that gave 
me an inkling tliat my courage raigfit be strainetl 
to the utmost. Pcrlurps that is not the wav to 
write Ixioks^ but I can see no hann in the author 
realizing that he is dealing with personalities, 
and that there is something more important than 
technique. In art we are dealing with something 
far removed from a cold science, where the 
human element is everything. At least I am de- 
teimined to established a fellowship W'ith my 
reader, welcoming him to the craft at which I 
have spent so many years. If I have any bine 
chips I can ptrss on to him, I lay them before him 
so that he may join in the garner I cannot pro- 
fc.v& to know more than the experience of one 
individual. However, one individual experience 
if wide enough might well cover many of the 
problems that wdl doubtless come to others. 
Solution.^ of those problems may provide like 
solutions. 1 can lay out an assortinent of facts 
and fundamentals that were helpful to me. 1 
can speak of the idealizations, die practical 
hints and devices that will undoubtedly make 
draw'ings move salable. Since the requiremcTits 
arc almost universal, and since my own experi¬ 
ence does not vary greatly from the average ex¬ 
perience of my eontemporaries, 1 offer iny ma^ 
terial without setting np myself and my work as 
a ciiterion. In fact, I w'ould prefer, if it were poS’ 
siblc, to subordinate my owti viewpoint, or tech¬ 
nical approach, and leave the reader as free as 
p)ssible for individual decision and self-espres- 
sion. 1 use my experience merely to clarify the 
general requirements. 

It should be obvious that, first of all, salable 
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figure drawing must be good drawing, and 
good drawing means a great deal more to the 
professional than to the l>eginner. It means that 
a figure must he oonvinoingand apj>caliiig at the 
sartie time. It must Ijo of idealistic rallier than 
literal or normal proportion. It must l>e related 
in perspective to a constant eye level or view'- 
point. The anatomy must be ooiTeet, whether 
exposed to the eye or concealed beneath drapery 
or c(;j5tumc+ The light and shadow must be so 
handled as to impart a living quality. Its action 
or gesturej its dramatic quality, expression, and 
emotion must he convincing. Good tlrawing is 
neither an accident nor the result of an inspired 
moment when the Muses lend a guiding hand, 
CxOod drawing is a co-ordinaHon of many fac¬ 
tors, all understood and handled expertly, a,s in 
a delicate surgical oporatiom Let us say that 
each factor beet>mes an instrument or part of a 
meam of expretiffian. It is when the niear^s of ex¬ 
pression is developed as a whole lliat inspiration 
and individual feeliug come into play, It is pos- 
^ ^ y be (^fF at any^ time in any 

one or more of the factors. Every artist will do 
good ones and had ones. The bad will have 
to be thrown out and done over, The artist 
iihould, of c-oursc, make a critical analysis to de¬ 
termine why a drawing bad; usually he will 
be forced to go back to fundamentals, for bad 
drawing springs from basic faults as surely as 
good drawing springs from basic merits, 

dIi(..rcfore a uscdul lx)ok of figiire drawing 
cannot treat one phase alone, as the study of 
anatomy; it must also seek out and co-ordinate 
all the basic factors upon whicli good drawing 
dei>endi, It must consider both aesthetics and 
sales possiliilities, teclmical reiKleriug and tv^^i- 
eal problems to be solved. Otherwise tile read¬ 
er is only partially informed; he is taught hut 
one angle, and then left to flounder* 

May I assume that yon as a young artist are 
facitig a bread-and-liutter problem? Whenever 


yon achieve sufficient technical ability, there 
will be an income waiting for you. From that 
point on your earnings will increase in ratio to 
your improvement. In the fields of practical art 
the ranks thin out at the top, just as tliey do 
everywhere else. There is ncjt an advertising 
agency, a magazine publisher, a lithograph 
house, or an art dealer's that will not gladly open 
its doors to real ability tliat is new and different. 
It is mediocrity to which the door is closed. Uiv 
fortunately most of us are mediocre when we 
start Out; by and large, most coinmereial artists 
of outstanding ahiliw had no more than average 
talent at the start. 

May I confess that two weeks after entering 
art school, I was advised to go back home? That 
experience has madc^ me much more tolerant of 
an inauspicious beginning than I might other¬ 
wise have been, and it has given me additional 
incentive in teaching. 

Individuality' of expression is, without ques¬ 
tion, an artist s most valuable asset. You could 
make no more fatal error than to attempt to 
duplicate, for the sake of duplication alone, 
either my work or that of any other individual. 
Use anotlier s style as a ernteh only-imtil you 
can walk alone. Trends of popularity are as 
changeable as the weather* Anatomy, perspec¬ 
tive, values remain constant; but you must dili¬ 
gently search for new ways to apply tliem. The 
greatest problem here is to pi-ovide you with a 
solid basis that will nurture individuality and not 
produce imitation!. I giant that a certain amount 
of imitation in the eai liest phase of learning may 
he necessary in order that self-expression may 
have an essential fiackground. But there can be 
:io progress in any art or craft without an accu¬ 
mulation of individual experience. The experi¬ 
ence comes best tlirougli your owti effort or ob¬ 
servation, through self-instruction, the reading 
of a Ixyok, or the study of an old master. Tliesc 
expenenecs are bundled together to form vour 
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working knowledge, and the piooess should 
never stop. New, creative ideas arc osually vari¬ 
ants of the old. 

In this volume I shall to treat the figure 
as a living thing, its power of movement related 
to its structure and its movement separated in¬ 
to several kinds. We shall draw tlie nude for 
tile purpose of bestter understanding the draped 
figure. We shall think of the figure as possessed 
of bulk and weight, as being exposed to liglu 
and therefore shadow, and hence set into space 
as we know it. Then we shall try to uiitlcrstand 
light for what it is; and how form, with its 

planes of varioirs direction, is affected liv it. 

■* 

We shall consider the head and its structuie 
Separately. In other words, we shall provide a 
foundation that will enable yon to make yonr 
figures original and convincing. The interpreta¬ 
tion, the type, the pose, the drama, the eo.stiime, 
and the accessories will all be yours. Whether 
yonr figures are diawn for an adveitisement, to 
illustrate a story, or for a poster or a c-aleudar 
will not change appreciably the fundamental 
demands upon your 'know'Iedge. Technitpie is 
not so important as tile young artist is inclined 
to believe; the living and emotional fpialities— 
tile idealization you put into your wort—are 
far more important, So are yom- selection and 
taste in costume and setting-provided you 
have mastered fundamentals. I’he smartest 
diess in the world will not l>e effective on a 
badly drawn figure. Expression or emotion can- 
iiiot possibly be drawn into a face that is poorly 
constructed. You cannot paint in color success¬ 
fully witlioiit some conception of light and 
color values, or even hope to build a composi¬ 
tion of figures until you know how to draw 
them in absolute perspective. Your job is to 
glorify and idealize tire everyday material 
about you. 

It is my purpose from start to finish of this 


book to lend y<ni a hand to the top of the liill, but 
upon reaching the crest to push yon over and 
leave you to yonr own momentum. I have hired 
and paid the best models I could find, knowing 
that the limited funds of the average young art¬ 
ist, w ould not permit that. If you .study my draw¬ 
ings in the light of a model posing f<ir you, rather 
than thinking of them iLs something to be dupli¬ 
cated line for line and tone for tone, I think you 
will in the end derive greater benefit. With every 
page I suggest you place yonr pad at the side of 
tiic book. Try to get the meaning behind the 
drawuiig mueh more than the drawing itself. 
Keep your pencil a.-s busy as possible. Try figures 
varying as muclr as possible from those in my 
pages. Set up figures roughly, from the imagina¬ 
tion, make them do all sorts of actions. If it is pos¬ 
sible to draw from the live model in school or 
elsewhere, do so by all means, utilizing as best 
yon can the fundamentals we have here. If you 
can take photos or have access to them, try yoi.ir 
skill in drawing from tliem, adding wlrat ideal- 
^^ation you think should be there. 

It might be a good plan to read tlic entire book 
at the stai't so that yon will lietter understand 
the general plan of piot^diirc. Other kinds of 
drawing such as .still life should be supplement¬ 
ed, for all form presents the general problem of 
contour, planes, light anti shadow. 

Get used to using a soft pencil, one that will 
give considerable range from liglit to dark. A 
thin, weak and gray drawing has practically no 
commc], cial value. The swi telling to a pen and 
black th awing ink is not only interesting but has 
real value commercially. Use one that is fairly 
filesible. Pul! the pen to make your line, never 
push it at the paper, for it will only catch and 
splutter. Charcoal is a fine medium for study. A 
large tissue or layout pad is excellent ta work on. 

Perhaps the best way is to suggest that you 
use the book in whatever manner suits you best. 
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The iirst chapter of this book will be treated a little differently from tlie 
others, as a prelude to the actual figure, and to lay the groundwork of the 
structure we are later to build. This part of the book will be of especial 
value to the layout man and to the artist for the preparation of prelim^ 
inary sketches, roughs, the setting down of ideas, suggestions of actions 
and pose, where tlie figurt^ must be drawn witliout the use of models or 
copy. This is die sort of work the artist does in advance of the finished 
work. This, in other words, is the work with which he sells himself to 
the prospective client. In that respect it is most important since it really 
creates opportunity. He wnll be able to prepare this work intelligently 
so that when he gets to the final work he will not l>e confused with new' 
problems of perspective, spacing, and other difficulties. 

The reader is urged to give this chapter his utmost attention since 
it is unfj^uestionably the most important chapter in the hook, and one 
to pay good dividends for the concentrated effort involved. 
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1. THE APPROACH TO FIGURE DRAWING 


As \vt! begin the lx)ok, let us take note of the 
l?road field of opportunity' afforded the figure 
draftsman. Starting with the comic or simple hue 
drawings of the newspaper, it exti^nds all the 
way Lip llirougli every kind of poster, display, 
and magazine advertising, tlirough covers and 
story' illustration to the realms of fine art, por¬ 
traiture, sculpture, and mural dect^ration. Figure 
drawing presents tile broadest opportunity from 
the standpoint of earning of any artistic endeav¬ 
or Coupled with this fact is the great advantage 
that all these uses are so intcrTclated tliat suc¬ 
cess ill one almost assures success in another, 

The iuterrelatiou of all these uses springs from 
the fact that all figure draw'ing is based on the 
same fundamentals w^bich can be applied no 
matter w^hat use the work is put to. This lirings a 
further great advantage to the figure man in that 
he has a constant market if he is capable of good 
work. The market is constant lie cause his work 
fits into so many notches in the cy'cle of buying 
and selling wdiich must always be present bar¬ 
ring financial njllapse. To sell one mnst adver¬ 
tise, to advertise one must have advertising 
space, to have advertising space there niust be 
attractively illustrated magazines, billboards, 
and other mediums. St> starts the chain of uses of 
which the artist is an integral part. 

To top it all, it bec'omes the most fascinating 
of any art effort because it offers such endless 
variety, encompassing so much that it ever re¬ 
mains new and stimulating. Dealing with the 
human aspects of life it runs the gamut of ex¬ 
pression, emotion, gesture, enviroiimenl, and the 
iiiteq>rctation of character. What other fields of 
effort offer so great a variety’ for interest and 
genuine relief from monotony? 1 speak of this to 
build w'i thin you that confidence that all is well 


oiux: you arrive at yoni destination, your real 
couceni is making the jOurucy. 

Art ill its broadest sense is a language, a iiie.s- 
sage that can be <;.xprcssed better iu uo other 
way. It tells iLS wliat a product looks like autl 
how w^e can use it. It describes the clothes auti 
even the manners of other times. In a w'ar poster 
it incites lis to action; iji a magazine it makes 
characters alive and vivid. It projects an idea 
visually, so that Ixfforc a brick is laid w'c iiiav 
see, lx?fore our eyes, the finished building. 

There w'as a time when the artist withdrew' 
to a bare attic to live in seclusion for an ideal. 
For subject, a plate of apples sufficed. Today, 
however, art has become an integral part of 
our lives, and the suecessfnl artist cannot set 
liiiiiself apart. lie must do a certain job, in a 
definite manner, to a definite purpose, and wuth 
a specified date of delivery. 

Start at Once to take a new interest in people. 
Look for typical characters everywhere, Famil¬ 
iarize yourself W'ith the characteristics and de¬ 
tails that distinguish tliem, Wliat is arrogance 
in terms of light and shadow, form and color? 
What lines give frustration and forlorn hope to 
people? Wiat is the gesture in relation to the 
emotion? Why is a certain childish face ador- 
aide, a certain adult face sicspicioiis and im- 
trnstw orthy? You must search for the aiisw ers to 
these tpiesti(>ns and be able to make them elear 
to your public. This knowledge will in time be¬ 
come a pari of you, but it can tsomc only from 
observation and understaiKliug. 

Try to develop the habit of observing your 
surnnmdings carefully. Some day you may want 
to places a figure in a similar atmosphere. YYiu 
cannot siicet;ori completely wdtli the figure un¬ 
less you can draw the details of the setting. So 
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OBSERVE YOUR 

begin now to collect a file of tbc details that 

give a setting its 'atmospheres" 

Learn to observe significaiit details. You must 
he conc^riuid witli more tlian Martha's hair- 
dress. Precisely wliy does Martha in a formal 
gown look so dilfeieiiL in sliortw or slaeks? How 
do tile folds of her dress break at the floor when 
she sits down? 

Watch emotional gestures and expressions* 
What does a girl do with her hands when she 
saySj Ohj thats wonderful! ? Or with her feet 
when she drops into a chair and says, "Gosh, 

I in tired[ ? What does a mother s face register 
when she appeals to the doctor, “Is there no 
hope?'’ Or a ciiild's when he says, “Gee, tliat s 
good[”? You must have more than mere tech¬ 
nical ability to produce a good drawing. 

Nearly every successful artist has a particu¬ 
lar interest or drive or passion that gives direc¬ 
tion to his technical skill. Often it is an absorp¬ 
tion in some one phase of life. Harold von 
Schmidt, for example, loves the outdoors, rural 
life, horses, the pioneer, drama, and action, ilis 
work breathes the fire that is in him, Harry' *4n- 
dersoTi loves plain American pce^jple - the old 
family doctor, the little white cottage, Norman 
Rockwell, a great portrayer of character, loves 
a gnailed old hand that lias done a lifetime of 
work, a shoe that has seen better days. His ten¬ 
der and sympathetic attitude toward humanity, 
implcmeiitetl by his marvelous technical ability', 
has won him his place in the worfil of art. Jon 
Whitcomb and Al Parker arc at the top liecause 
they can set dowm a poignant, up-to-the-min Lite 
porh-ayal of yoimg America. The Clark [brothers 
have a fondness for drawing the Old West and 
frontier day's, and have been most successful at 
it. Maude Fangcl loved babies and drew' them 
None of these people could have 
reached the pinnacle without their inner 
drives. Yet none could have arrived there with¬ 
out being able to draw w'clL 


SURROUNDINGS 

I do not strongly recommend becoming 
helper" to a successful artist in order to gain 
background. More often than not, it is a dis¬ 
couraging experience* The reason is that you 
are continually matching your humble efforts 
against the stellar perfoimance of your em¬ 
ployer. You are not thinking and ohserviug for 
y. rirself j. You are usually dreaming, developing 
an inferiority complex, becoming an imitator* 
Remember: artists have no jealously guarded 
professional seciets. How often have I heard 
students say, ‘If I could just watch that man 
work. I'm sure I could get alieadl" Getting 
ahead does not happen that way. The only 
mystery, if such it may be called, is die per¬ 
sonal inteq:>retation of die individual artist. He 
himself probably does not know his own “se¬ 
cret. Fundamentals you must master, but you 
can never do so by watching another man 
paint. You have to reason tfiem out for yourself* 
Before you decide what t^pe of drawing you 
want to concentrate on, it would be wise to con¬ 
sider your particular background of experience. 
If you have been brought up on a farm, for in^ 
stance, you are much more likely to succeed in 
interpreting life on a fami than iii depicting 
Long Island society life. Don't ignore the inti¬ 
mate knowledge you have gained from long, 
everyday acquaintance. All of ns tend to dis¬ 
count our own experience and knowledge—to 
consider out background dull and common- 
platxj. But that is a serious mistake. No back¬ 
ground is baiTeu of artistic material* Tire artist 
wJio grew up in poverty cm create just as much 
in drawing tiunblc-dow'n sheds as au- 
odier artist might in draw'ing ornate and luxuri¬ 
ous settings. As a matter of fact, he is apt to know 
mucfi more about life, and his art is likely to 
have a broader appeal* Today great interest has 
developed in the “American Scene.” Simple 
homehness is its general keynote. Our advertis- 
mg and much of our illustration^ however, de- 
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THE NUDE AS A BASIS 


mand the sophisticated and the smart, but it is 
wise to bear in mind this newer trend, for whieli 
a humble baclcgrouiid is no handicap. 

It is ti’ue that most ai'tists must be prepared 
to handle any sort of subject on demand. But 
gradually each one will be chosen for the tiling 
he does bestn If you do not want to be typed or 
"'catalogued," you will have to work hard to 
widen your scope. It means learning broad 
drawing principles (everything has proportion^ 
three dimensions, texture^ colorj light, and shad’ 
ow) so that you will not be floored by comm is- 
sions that mav call for a bit of still life, a land- 
scape, an animal, a particular texture such as 
satin or knitted wool. If yon learn to observe, the 
demands should not tax your technical capacity, 
because the rendering of all form is based upon 
the way light falls upon it and the way light af¬ 
fects its value and color. FTirtherniore, you can 
always do research on any unfamiliar subjeel. 
Most artists spend as much time in obtaining 
suitable data as in actual drawing or painting. 

The fundamentals of painting and drawing 
are the same. Perhaps it might be said that 
drawing in general dties not attempt to render 
the subtleties of values, edges, anti planes or 
modeling that may be obtained in paiirt. In any 
medium, however, die artist is ct>nfiontcd witli 
the same problems 3 he will have to consider the 
horizon and viewpoint; he will have to set down 
properly length, breadth, and thickness (in so 
far as he is able on the flat surface); be will have 
to coiisiderj in short, the elements that I am talk¬ 
ing al>oiit in this l)Ook. 

The nude human figure must serve as the 
basis for all figure study. It is impossible to draw 
the clothed or draped figure without a knowl¬ 
edge of tile structure and form of the figure un¬ 
derneath. The artist who cannot put the figure 
together properly does not have one chance in 
a thousand of success—either as a figure drafts¬ 
man or as a painter. It would be as reasonable to 


expect to become a surgeon without studying 
anatomy. If yon are offended by the sight of the 
body the Almightj. gave us to live in, then put 
this book aside at once ainl likewise give up all 
thought of a career in art. Since all of us are 
either inak; or fernale, and since the figures of 

the tw^o sexes differ so radically in construction 

■* 

and appearance (a woman in slacks is not a man 
in pants, even when she has a short haircut), it 
is fantastic to conceive of a study of figure draw¬ 
ing that did not analyze the many dilferences. I 
have been engaged in almost every type of eorn- 
mercial art, and my experience confirms the fact 
that the study of the nude is indispensable to 
any art career that requires figure drawing. A 
vocational course witliout such study is a deplor¬ 
able waste of time. Life classes generally work 
from the living model; hence I have tried to 
supply drawings that will serve as a substitute. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of 
drawing: linear and solid. Linear drawing—for 
example, a floor plan-embraces design or scale. 
Solid drawing attempts to render bulk or three- 
dimensional quality on a flat plane of paper or 
canvas. The first involves no consideration of 
light and shadow. The latter gives it every con¬ 
sideration. It is possible, however, without light 
and shadow^ to make a flat or outline drawing 
of a figure and still suggest its bulk. Therefore it 
is logical to begin with tire figure in flat dimen¬ 
sion-start out with proportion, cany it from the 
flat to the round, and then proceed to render the 
bulk in space or in terms of light and shadow. 

The eye perceives form much more readily by 
contour or edge tliaii by the modeling. Yet there 
is really no outline on form; rather, there is a sil¬ 
houette of contour, encompassing as much of 
the form as we can see from a single view'point. 
We must of necessity limit that form some way. 
So we draw a line-“an outline. An outline truly 
belongs witlrin the category of flat rendering, 
though it can be accompanied by the use of light 




WHAT IS 

and shadow. The painter dispenses with outline 
because he can define contours aj^ainst other 
masses or build out the form in relief by the use 
of values. 

You must understand tlie difference between 
contour and line* A piece of wire presents a line. 

A contour is an edge* That edge may he a sharp 
limitation to the form (the edges of a cube) or a 
ronnd^:d and disappearing limitation (the con¬ 
tour of a sphere)* Many contours pass in front of 
one another, like the contours of an undulating 
landscape. Line figure drawing, even as land¬ 
scape drawing, demands foreshortening in order 
to produce the effect of solid form. You cannot 
outline a figure with a bent wire and hope to ren¬ 
der Its solid aspect. Look for two kinds of linesj 
the flowing or rhythmic liue^ w(^aving it about' 
tire form; and, for the sake of stability and stnie- 
lure, the contrasting straight or angular line. 

Line can have infinite varictVj or it can be in¬ 
tensely monotonous. Even if you start with a 
bent wire, you netid not make it entirely monot¬ 
onous* You can vary tlie weight of line. When 
you are drawing a contour that is uear a very 
light area, yon can use a light line or even 
omit it entirely. When the liije represents a con¬ 
tour that is dark and strong, you can give it more 
weight and vitality. The slightest outline draw¬ 
ing cau be inventive and expressive. 

Take up your pencil and begin swing it 
over your paper; then let it down. That is a 
“free” line, a “riiythmic” line. Now, grasping 
your pencil lightly betw'eeu tljiimb and index 
fii:tger, draw lightly or delicately. Then bear 
down as though yoii really meant it. That is a 
variable ’ line* See if you cau draw a straight 
line and then set down another parallel to it. 
That is a “.studied'' hue. 

If you have considered a line as merely a 
mark, it may be a revelation to ytm that line 
alone possesses so inucli variation dint you can 
worry over it for the rest of your days, llemcrn- 


LINE? 

bcT that line is sometliing to turn to when your 
drawings arc dull. Yon can start expressing yoiir 
individuality with the kinds of line yon draw. 

Now^ to the figure. What is the heiglit-to-width 
relatiousliip of an ideal figure? An ideal figure 
standing straight must fit within a C'ertaiu rec¬ 
tangle. Wliat is that rectangle? See drawing, 
page 26, The simplest and most convenient unit 
for measuring the figure is the head. A normal 
person will fall short of our ideal by half a head— 
he will measure only seven and a half heads in¬ 
stead of eight. Y"ou need not take eight heads as 
an aljscjhite measirre. Your ideal man may have 
any propoition.s you W'ish, Imt he is usually made 
tall. On pages 26 to 29 you will find various pro¬ 
portions in head units. Note that at any time you 
can vary your proportions to suit the particular 
prol>lem* Study these carefully and draw' them, 
tw'o or three times, for you will use tliem, ctm- 
scLOiisly or not, every time you set up a figure* 
Some artists prefer the legs even a little longer 
than shown. But, if the foot is .shown tipped 
down in perspectivt:, it will add considerable 
length and be about right. 

It is remarkable that most beginners' w^ork 
looLi alike. Analyzing it, I hav'c found certain 
characteristics that should be mentioned here. 
I suggest that you compare this list with your 
ow'ii work to see if you can locate some of the 
eliaractcristics for improvement. 

1 . Comhfently gr{iij throughout. 

What to do: First get a soft pencil that will 
make a good black. 

Pick oitt the blacks in your subject and 
state them strongly. 

By contrast, leave areas of white where sub¬ 
ject is white or very light. 

Avoid putting overstated grays in light 
areas. 

Do not surround things tlvat arc light with 
heavy lines. 


BEGINNERS' WORK 


2. An overahundance of small fuzzif line. 

Do not “pet" in your line, clruw it cleanly 
uitK long sweep. 

Do not shade with a mullitude of little 
“pecky'^” strokes. 

Use li^e side of tlie lead with the pencil laid 
almost flat for your modeling and shadows. 
S. Features mhjAaced in a head. 

Learn wliat the c.s^nsti'uction lines of the 
head are and how spaced. {See Head 
Diawiiig.) 

Build the features into the conccl spaces^ 

4. Ruhhed and diritj, mnally tn a roll. 

Spray with fixative. If on thin paper, mount 
on licuvier stack- 

Try never to break the surface of your 
paperH This is very bad. If you have done so, 
start over. Keep your drawings Hat. Keep 
nntoadied areas scrupulously clean with a 
kneaded eraser. 

5. Too rmny medium.'f in same picture. 

Make yoiu’ subject in one iricdiuin. Do not 
combine wax,crayons with j^encil, or pastel 
with something else. Make il all pencil, all 
crayon, all pasteh all water color* or all 
pen and ink. It gives a ei:rtain consistency. 
Later on you juuy combine diflbrent inO’ 
diums feffectively biit do not start that way. 
6 ‘. The tetidency to use tinted papers. 

A l:^lack and wLite drawing looks better on 
white paper tliaii anytlriiig else. 

If you have to use tinted paper, tlicn w'ork 
in a color that is harmonious. For instance 
a f^ruwn or red coiitc crayon on a tan or 
cream paper. 

It is l:>etler to put your color on white for 
clarity. 

7. Copies of movie star.s. 

This gets intensely monotonous to anyone 
inspecting a beginner’s work. The heads are 
usually badly lighted from a drawing stand- 
tJoint^ lake a head that is not well known. 


S. Bad arrangement. 

If you arc doing a vignetted head, plan in¬ 
teresting and atti'active shapes. Doii t run 
over to the edge of the paper unless whole 
space is to be squared oU, 

9. llighlights in chalk. 

It takes a very skillful artist to do this suc¬ 
cessfully. 

10. Uninteresting subjects. 

Just a eostume does not make a picture. 
Every pictures should have some interest if 
possible other than a teclinieal deinonstra- 
tion. Heads should portray eliaracter, or ex¬ 
pression. Otlier subjects should have mood 
or action or sentiment to make it interesting. 

Water color is perhaps the most tricky medi¬ 
um of all. Yet mo.st beginners takt; to it. Water 
color to be effective sfiould be broad in treat¬ 
ment, with large loose washes, and not too fin¬ 
icky. If you find yourself stippling and pecking 
y(>u can be pretty sure it will not l)e liked. 

Water color should have a feeling of tire “ac¬ 
cidental or color that has done something of 
its own and dried that way. Lovely effects are 
obtained by dampening an area first and then 
flowing the color into the w^et area. Use a real 
water eolcm paper or board, for it can get very 
messy on a stjft and very absorbent paper. The 
less you have to go ov^er what you have once put 
down* the [setter. Gtmcrally w^ater-colorists pre¬ 
fer not to leave a lot of pencib especially dark or 
shaded pencil showing Qirough. Some water¬ 
colorists W'(>rk by w^ashing in a general tone, 
.stTubbiiig out the ligiits with a soft sponge or 
brush, and washing in the halftones and darks 

over the original tone. If you arc unable to 
liandic w'ater color in any other w^ay than bv 

peeking in little strokes, 1 would suggest you try 
pastel which can be spread and ruf)bed at will. 
Oil paiiit has the advantage that it stays wet long 
enough to maneuver the color as you wish. 


HEAD UNIT^ 


IDEAL PROPORTION, MALE 

FEET <MfiTe a £ i6litfa<i5 



Take any desired height, or place points tor 
top of head and heels. Divide into cightKs. Two 
and one third of these units will l>c the relative 
width for the male figure. It is not neeessary at 
this stage to atternpt to render the anatoiny cor¬ 
rectly, But fix in your mind the divisions. 

Draw the figure in the three positions: front, 
side, and back. Note the comparative widths at 
shoulders, hips, and calves. Note diat the spac^ 


between nipples is one bead unit. The waist is 
a little wider than one head unit. The wrist 
drops just below the crotch. The elbows are 
about on a line witli the navel. The knees are 
just above the lower quarter of die figure. The 
shoulders are one-sixth of Ure way down. The 
proportions are also given in feet so that you 
may accurately relate your figure to furniture 
arid interiors. 
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IDEAL PROPORTION. FEMALE 


HOtJiL 'M&4CHT £i 



Tlie female figure is relatively narrower—two 
heads at the widest point. The nipples arc slight¬ 
ly lower than In the male. The waistline meas¬ 
ures one head unit across. In front the tliighs 
are slightly wider than the armpits, narrow^er in 
back. It is optional whether or not you draw^ the 
legs even a little longer from the knees dowm. 
Wrists are even with crotch. Five feet ei gilt 
inches (in heels) is considered an ideal height 


for a girl. Actually, of course, the average girl 
has shorter legs and somewhat heavier thighs. 
Note carefiillv that the female navel is below the 
waistline; the male^ abtive or even with it, The 
nipples and navel are one head apart, but boUi 
are dropped below the head divisions. The el¬ 
bow is above tlie navel. It is important that you 
learn the variations betwx’:cn the male and fe¬ 
male figure. 
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VARIOUS STANDARDS OI'^ PROPORTION 


NORMAL7J4HD5 tDEAUJTlC^S HP5 FAJHtON ,8 lt)5 HEROIC,9HDS 



You can see at a glance wliy the actual or nor¬ 
mal proportions arc uo[ very satisfactory. All 
academic drawings based on normal propor- 
tioiLs have this dumpy, old-fashicjiied Most 
fashion artists stretcli the figure even hey on d 
eight licacls^ and in allegorical or heroic figures 
the ‘ snperhnman ' type - nine heads - may be 
used effectively, Note at what point, or liead 


unit, the middle of the figure falls in each. It 
\yould be well to draw' the side and back in tliesc 
various proportions, using the previous page for 
a geiieral guide but ci^anging the proportion. 
You can control the appcai'auct; of height or 
shoitiicss in any figure by the relative size of the 
iiead you use. 
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IDEAL PROPORTIONS AT VARIOUS AGES 
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Tliese proportions have l>ecni worked out with 
a great deal ot effort and, as far as 1 know, have 
never before heen put down for the artist. Tfio 
scale assumes that the cliild will grow' to lie an 
ideal adult of eight head units- If, for instance, 
V V aut to draw a in an or a woman (about half 
a head shorter than you would tlraw the man) 


with a five-year-old boy, you have here his rela¬ 
tive height. Children under ten are made a little 
shorter and ehnlibier th^n nonnak since tliis ef¬ 
fect is considered more desirable; th{>se ewer 
ten, a little taller than normal — for tlic same 
reason. 
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THE FLAT DIAC3RAM 


WW TO PROJECT THE "FLAT PIAaKAM^ONTO THE GROUND PLANE 

Tl. „ 

!ki5 will prave most useFuj u^Ivgm ^jou kave fe 
diratti oJLtkout a (fHodc! and foireshoi^tcvfinij 

\ 



FtU UM t£i uM-utj Hyp q; 



JilLMiJ two p)<=lMes 


^ a 

FLA.T DlACRAf^ 



l>rab,f d^o tic| J -S 

41 (flru D fto E. 

E H 

7hi!n F-^o CdTiJ 

3* OK kiMttl 
Itlid r-ff urc- 
& £|tj^Tc;<js 



SLodoo^f «.« k.»d™«4,«. bsWi.y plfl«..lti, d'^iu.deVtke 3ol.d,„ p*r^p<totL«. 

THE FLAT DIAGRAM IS NO MORE THAN ATRAC/NQ 
" A 3HAD0W;^WJTH only TWO 0IMEN5ION3- 
T IT l-S OUR MAP. WE CAN'T DO WITHOUT IT — 

NHL WE KNOW THE WAY, 

l>iviJe btj. did^DHdU iUjntt'>il 
■" ?ro artf 8 ct'oss spacss. 





_ t>Ki^rdM: 
’ PL 4 aK|.ef 


1^0 wa^a oF rfltidffrirtc^ tke'Box-'oMkir FUrtOi^rtiKn. 

psi-spettuve. You arts urqffd to ltfai^tki.r kowJb 
tuLlL tu3lp x^ov outoF wian^ difFLcollucs lai^jr or. 


^kouj'iKc^ HfRU titc pi'i^ciple 
applies to difficult 
to bff explciirted. 
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THE FLAT DIAGRAM 

OTHER IMPORTANT UJEJ OF THE "MAP"OR FLAT DIAGRAIM. 



Yoy Wl ^CHJii l-J 

fKjipriB lahorf 



All poUit'5-oi'"tltefiqore c<inb« put ih, 
p«r^pec^tve vvHkil^<j''nap*ci 5 qu'ide 


Quick'^^Set up"iii 
perspective 


Quick '^Sd" up* of 
ike "'Mep" 



j^iftnoortlovia of owe f\quine c£tvL easily tie projected bq perspecKve iootkers 
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QUICK SKT-UP OF PROPORTIONS 
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PROPORTIONS BY AFiCS AND HEAD UNITS 


fulu Hprcihr 
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PROPORTION IN RELATION TO THE HORIZON 

now to Dui Id your picture am:! ■fttfurej frowu anij e4elcv'd(ot'Horizon,wtiick 
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Divide mfo ^ii 5 . 

Puie: HoruoK kiiust cross all ^tn-ttlar piqtrss OVLO-Ii^^el pi crt Hie sart^j^ jt<>iii.t*(Sl5ov£^af 

HOW TO UY our THUMBNAIL SKETCHLS FOfi FIGURE PLACEMENS AMP 51 ZE 5 
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THti JOHN AND MARY PROBLEMS 
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Mcrr^ cbtuq gyn^ \^a at ic s 




Ikus'etidetiiJotM q^dNarg 
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FiNDlNC PROPORTION AT ANY SPOT IN YOUR PICTURE 



tlw figuics are at difFcrenl levels.) You can place 
a. point anywhere witiiin your space and find the 
relative size of the figure or portion of the figure 
at precisely that spot. Obviously every thing else 
should be drawn to the same horizon and sealed 
SO tliat the figures are relative. For instance;, 
draw a key horse or cow or chair or boat. The 
important thing is that all figures retain their 
size relationships, no matter how close or dis¬ 
tant. A picture carr have only one horizon^ and 
only' one station poiritn The horizon moves up 
or down with die o):iserver. It is not possible to 
look over the horizon, for it is constituted by the 
eye level or lens level of the subject. The horizon 
on an open, flat plane of land or water is visible. 
Among hills or indoors it may not be actually 
visible, lint your eye levcd determines it. If you 
do not understand perspective, there is a good 
book on tlie subject, Ferf^pectwe Made Easy, 
available at most booksellers. 
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Many artists have difficulty in placing figures 
in their picture and properly relating them to 
each other, especially it the complete figure is 
not shown. The solution is to draw" a key figure 
for standing or sitting poses. Either the whole 
figure or any part of it can then bo scaled with 
tlic horizon. AB is taken as the head measure¬ 
ment and applied to all standing figures; CD 
die sitting figures. This applies when all figures 
are on the same ground plane. (On page 37 
tlierc is an explanation of how to proceed when 



















































''HANGING'' F.GURF^S ON THF HORIZON 



You Cflu tvai^q'your fiqui^e5 on-tke HoKiJEOvTIine bi) vwaki nq utcut thTOi/<^k sluallak^ fiaures Ivc tk^ 
same plac&*lKi5 tk^smoutke sam& qi^oo^d plc^K,c, Note Honiowcutj ^H)£vt^^!:c0cll3t^^nd t!ue 
Seated wovnen otekiK.. Tke. oncstandmx] wowclk. at Lett drojjovt KclatLv<z. to tUe kvuju. Sample? 



Vpu concdso' lianq" keods on tlie Ho^^izovt; Hckc we kove vucasuited a pr;oportLona'te 
lLh,e,lvi tkts utcuFj many UeOjd^ a,t; cll 5 taKC£dovvn Fkovh tkc Hov^izon.l Wave 

tkx; nuoutW, tWe womens attke ; taken two keads as anoptionai space. 
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WE BEGIN TO DRAW; FIRST THE MANNIKIN FRAME 


THERRsr PROBLEM: HOW 5hALL THE WEIGHT BE CARRiep! 


eRPTCH 



PftOPD|iTt£>M MNE MAMtJiKiN FRAf^E 



>;VEICHT <m fta,RwT WT* om lft. Etjor wt,c?p* Bcrtt f&et 



WEtCHTON pfeLVNS WT.ONE KNEE,OME FOOT &PTH 


ALL FIGURE ACTIOH SHOULD 
BE 6A3E0 ONADlSTRlBUllort 
OF THE WEIGHT OF THE l30Dy 


-AIHO'KHE-feJ' ONE ROOT ON LV 



W ALL FOURJ 


COMBINATION HANW.PELViJ ANP ftET SOSPenoeD HACK AND PtLVi5 
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MOVEMliNT IN THE MANNIKIN FRAME 


LET 05 FOR, LlF& AND ACTION FRO^] THE VERY Se-CiNNilHa DRAW.DRAW^ 



YOUR, RG 


S MAY ^UILT UPON CX'RVElP LINES FOR MOVEMe,NTANP CRAC^.AVOlD RkTKT AWGIEJ 
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DETAILS OF THE MANNIKIN FRAME 


?? 

KtAP . $ ti 

^ooJ_peK5 J 






CttOTCH 







PI^OPOR-TION LINE F-RONT 3/^ ©ACK 3>id FJCONT 

ALL the time you SPEKD ONTHi^ FELU3W R&YS BIG DIVIDENDS, L&AKN ALL ABOUT HIM, 



3Ht>5, 


THIS IS A SIMPLIFIED VERSION OF THE ACTUAL FRAME -ALL YOU NEED FOR A START 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH THE MANNIKIN FRAME 



YO<.) WILL SOON LEAIS^N TD &VpRje.55 YOtiKStLF. A VITAL 
E.XpR.ET^ION IS MOftLE important HLRe, THAN ACCURAC-V. 



jVou CAN ki 5EilH\.STYPEQf SlCfeLETON WHE^^ F^ANNINCJ 1^00GM'S,LAYCHJT3jCOriP03lT^ONS, 
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OUTLINES IN RELATION TO SOLID FORM 


A. LET U5 AJJUME WE HAVE OUTLINES OF THREE CIRCLES SET ON 5 ADJACENT PLANES. 



B. BY MOVING CIRCLES FORWARD TD A COMMON CENTER, WE PRODUCE A* SOLID 'BALL. 


NOW TAKE A COM HON OBJECT. 





50 j IA| PKAWrMtJ WE 

MUST ALWAYS TR^V 

toVlelthe middle 

CONTOURS AS WELL A3 
THEEDGE5.THE OUT 
LINES ALONE CAN 
5UC;0E5T SOLIDITY. 
WATCH HOW Epees' 
PASS ONE ANOTHEPL 


SOL\D 


THIS WILL NOT BE EASY UNTIL YOU BECOME A5LE TO^HINK ALL AROUNp'" 
THE THING YOU HAPPEN TO BE DRAWlNG^TRULY KNOWING ALLOF THE ROK.hi- 
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THE MANNIKIN FIGURE 


The foregoing has givert us a general frame¬ 
work to which we can Jiow add a simplification 
of the bulk or solid aspect of the figure. It would 
be both tedious and superfluous if, ever>^ time 
we drew^ a figure; we went through the whole 
proeedure of figure drawing. The aitist will 
want to make roughs and sketclies that can serve 
as an understnicture for pose or action—perhaps 
to cover wnth clothing, perhaps to work out a 
pose that he will finish with a model We must 
have some direct and quick w'ay of indicatiug or 
setting up an experimental figure —one with 
wdiich we can tell a story. Tlie figure set up as 
suggested in the following page?? will usually 
suffice. Properly done, it can always be devel¬ 
oped into the more finished drawing, W'hen you 
are drawing a mannikin figure^ you need not be 
greatly concerned with the actual muscles or 
how they affect the surface. The mannikin in 
drawing is used iinich as is a "'lay” figure, to in¬ 
dicate joints and die general proportion of 
framew^ork and masses. 

The inaiinikin serves a double puri^ose here. 
I believe that the student will do much better to 
set up the figure this w^ay and get the “feel” of 
its parts in action than to begin at once with the 
live model It will not only serv'e for rough 
sketches but will also become an ideal approach 
to the actual drawing of the figure from life or 
copy. If you have the frame and masses to be¬ 
gin with, you can later break them down into 
actual bone and muscle. Then you can more 
easily grasp the placing and functions of the 
muscles and what they do to the surface. I am 
of the opinion that to teach anatomy before pro¬ 
portion—})cf ore bulk and mass and action—is to 
puL the cart before the horse. You cannot draw 
a muscle correctly without a fair estimate of the 
area it occupies within the figure, without an 
understanding of W'hy it is there and of how it 
works. 

Think of the figure in a plastic sense, or as 


something with tliree dimensions. It has weight 
that must be held up by a framework which is 
extremely mobile. The fleshy masses or bulk fol- 
low'S the frame. Some of these masses are knit 
together quite closely and adhere to the bony 
S^ucture, whereas other masses are full and 
thick and will be affected in appearance by 
action. 

If you have never studied anatomy, you may 
not know" that the muscles fall naturally into 
groups or chunks attached in certain w'ays to 
the frame. We will not treat their physiological 
detail here, but consider tliem merely as parts 
interlocked or wedged together. Hence the hu¬ 
man figiue looks very much like our mannikin. 
The thorax, or chest, is egg-shaped and, as far 
as we arc concerned, hollow. Over it is draped 
a cape of muscle extending across Arc chest and 
down the back to the base of the spine. Over the 
cape, in front, lie the shoulder muscles. Tlie but¬ 
tocks start halfw'ay around in back, from the 
hips, and slant downward, ending in ratlrer 
square creases. A V is formed by the slant above 
the middle crease. There is actually a V-shaped 
bone her^, wedged between the two pelvic 
bones that support the spine. The chest is joined 
to the hips by two masses on eitlicr side. In back 
the calf wedges into the thigh, and in front there 
is the bulge of the knee. 

Lcam to draw this mannikin as w^ell as you 
can. You will use it much more often than a care¬ 
ful anatomical rendering. Since it is in propor¬ 
tion in bulk and frame, it may also be treated in 
perspective. No artist could possibly afford a 
model for all liis rough preliminary work—for 
layouts and ideas. Yet he cannot mtelligently 
approach his ffnal work without a preliminary 
draft. If only art directors would base their lay¬ 
outs on such mannikin figures, the finished 
figures would all stand on the same floor, and 
heads W'ould not run off the page when draw"n 
correctly. 
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ADDING BULK TO THE FRAME 


THe CKOUFQ MUSCLES SIMPLIFIED, 



WS \HiLL STUDY THE ^^CTUAU BON^ AND MUSCLE CONSTRUCTIOH LATER.GET THi3 . 
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ADDING PERSPECTIVE TO THE SOLID MANNIKIN 



H£R& IS AcPy30P 
OF CYLlMOfcft^ ,NOTt 
HOW THE ELi,l PSE5 
NARP.OW DOWM 
AS TH£V NEAftTHE 
EYE LEVEL.tITOER 
froki abo\/e or 
&ELOW. 


FROM THIS yCHJ<;ET 
THE PRIMC] PLEOF 

PER5 PECTlVt tN 
THE ROOND FORUMS 
OM THE F^<nufie . 






1 


"TRY DRAWvNG your MAMNiKlN FlGLlRE-TOYHE HORtZ.OlS 















































































































ARCS OF MOVEMFNT IN PERSPECTIVE 
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PI-ACING THE MANNIKIN AT ANY SPOT OR LEVEL 


IP YOU DO NOTLi»JOtR.&TAMP -- 

PERSPECTIVE, IT IS ADVI^&D 
T-O GET A GOOD &CJOK ON THE 
SUBJECT *NQU mU5T ICNOW 
IT EVENTUALLY Vo SUCCEED 
YOU Cannot 56t upagops 
DRAWIiNO WfTHCKJT IT", ^ 

t- 

I 

G 

v,p 

SEL^TBP EY^ LE.VE.L 
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DRAWING THE MANNIKIN FROM ANY VIEWPOINT 



17 KAW TME'*poy"N PEIC5PECTIVE,DiVI[?E&Y WA<fONAbQ- BUILI7 riANNI Kl N . 
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COMBINING ARCS OF MOVEMFN l WITH THE BOX 
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LANDMARKS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


SUEFACE CHARiiCTEEISTlCS THAT GIVE PUNCh’toTHE FIGURE pKAWN WITHOUT A MODEL 
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LANDMARKS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


SURFACE CHARACTERISTICS ON THE PACK OF THE MALE FIGOEE.TO MEMORIZE. 






OUTUIm E: FA5 JE5 
^ 60N^ 


FuRI^OW AMD BOME. 


ARM 


C 1 FUI^R^W 

-- 

Pl/>5 IN SUGKTLV 

C^LITLnU^ 

- 


feLiL(JE AND FUliROW 


RjERpW OFSP1M6 bS l>eEPE5r 
WHEN IS El^ECT 

SofiEJ___ 

p Fl t£ lt.<s W s ■ 

7^5 PiMPLES 

__V IM DENTATION 


fef-BPW 


"c. R-fl &OHE^ 


HOkT-OW 5 OE TH E eUTTQC . 
CR&ASE. ^PR,1gHT 


C:g.feAs^S LfrlEHALl^CAN PRQp wlTH ShUP T 

of IG HT,EITNejt LtC 


WtgNST GOWCL 


WANE? 


Convex 


Ltd 


<LO-N CAVg: 


bon I 


ourLiNiE^ PASS 


f 

1-^^— 


6EEAK IN CsOTLiNe 

U 


TEN OOHS 

11 f 


AN K.LES 



SfiltiAfeENESS TO ME-fei-S. 


TKY FKAWm^i THIS 
BACK, VIEW. PO me 
BEST YOtt CAN. 
WHEH YOU HAVE 
3TUPIEP THE MUS¬ 
CLES COME BACK 
ANP PD IT AGA> N 



ANp PONS’ GET 
PISCOOKAQ EP.Ht's 
A TDUGH OLD Blfco! 










































































































































SKETCHING THE FIGURE IN ACTION FROM IMAGINATION 
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DRAW SOME OF THESE, BUT DRAW MANY OF YOUR OWN 








































THE FEMALE MANNIKIN 


THE MAIN DIFFERS MCE BETWEEN THE MALE AtiO FEMALE nANNIKiN ^5 IM TUE RELVI5 (D13C5)- THE 

HLP BONE.S COME UP TO THE UNE OF THE NAVEL fMALEJHEY ARE TWO ORTHR.EE IMCHE5 BELOW"). THE 
FEMALE WAL5TMJME ABOVE THE NAVEL JHE MALE ATORJU5T BELOV/. FEMALE R18 CA^E IS S^MALLER 
PELVrS’WIDER.AND PEEPERiSHOULPERS NARROWER!CAPE PROPS IN FRONT To INCLUDE BR,EA5T5^ 

% 
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SKETCHES 




MANY 5T0DENT5 UNDER¬ 
VALUE IHE. U5E Of frame. 
AND MANN I KIN, BUT IT MAY 
BE THE MOST VALU A0LE. 

Single asset you have. . 

YOU AEe uKLcr&D to sp^nd 
TIME AND 'THOUGHT ON IT. 
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THE MALE AND FEMAL.R SKELETONS 
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II. THE BONES AND MUSCLES 


Tile furtlier you go in tlic of anatomy, the 
more interesting it htrejoines. Made of soft and 
plialile material, elastic yet strong, capable of 
unlimited movement and of performing count¬ 
less tasks, operating on self-generated power, 
and repairing or renewing itself over a period of 
time in wKieb the strongest of steel parts would 
wear out—the human beeV is indeed an engi¬ 
neering miracle. 

On the opposite page the male and female 
skeletons have been set up, 1 have kept the head 
units alongside so tliat you may relate the bones 
tf) the figure in correct propt^rtion. 

The skeleton, though strong, is really not so 
rigid as it appears. Though the spine lias a rigitl 
base in the pelvis, it possesses great flexibility; 
and the ribs, too, though they are fastened firmly 
into the spine, are flexil>le. All the bones are held 
together and upright by cartilage and muselcj 
and the joints operate on a ball-and-socket plan 
with a ‘^stop” for stability. The whole structure 
collapses with a loss of consciousness. 

Strain upon the muscles can usually be trans- 
feiTcd to the bony structure. The weight of a 
heavy load, lor example, is largely taken over by 
the boiios^ leaving tfie museies tree to propel the 
limbs. Bones also form a prott:etion to delicate 
organs and parts. The skull pi otects the eyes, the 
brain, and the delicate inner parts of the throat. 
The ribs and pelvis protect the heart, lungs, and 
other organs. Where protection is most needed, 
’:he bone comes closest to the sui'face. 

It is very important for the artist to know that 
no Itouc is perfectly straight. An arm or a leg 
drawn with a perfectly straight Imne will be 
rigid and stiff-looking. Curvature in the bones 
has much to do with the rhythm and action of 
a figure. It helps make it appear alive. 

The chief dilference^ between tire male and 


female skeletons are tin; proportionate!v larger 
pchns in the female and the prfjportionately 
larger thorax, or rib case, in the mule. These dif¬ 
ferences account for the wider shoulders and 
narrower hips of the male; the longer waistline, 
loAVcr buttocks, and wider hips of the female. 
Tliev also cause ihe female arms to flare out 
wider when they are swinging back and forth 
and the femur, or thigli l.ione, to be a little more 
oblique. The hair and l>reasts, of course, distin¬ 
guish the female figure^ but they are merely its 
most obvious characteristics. The female is dif¬ 
ferent from head to toe. The jaw is less devel¬ 
oped. The neck is more slender. The hands are 
smaller and much more delicate. The muscles of 
the arm.s arc smaller aitd iruidi less in evidence. 
The waistline is higher. Thc^ gr(;at trochanter of 
the femur extends out farther; the buttocks are 
fuller, rounder, and low'er. Tlie thighs arc flatter 
and wider, Tito calf is much less developed, Tito 
ankles and wrists arc smaller. The feet are small¬ 
er and more arched. The muscles, in genera^ are 
less prominent, more straplike—all but those of 
the thJglis and buttocks, wbich are proportion¬ 
ately larger and stronger in the female. This 
extr a strengtli i,s, like the larger pelvis, designed 
to carry the extra liurden of the imborn cliild. 
Concentrate upon these fundamental dilTer- 
enee.s until you can set up an unmistakable male 
or female figure at wnll. 

Note the IdatJt squares on the male vSkelcton, 
These are bony prominences where the bones 
are so near the surface tliat they aEeet the con¬ 
tour. VVlicn the body becomes fat, these spots 
become dimples or recess ions in the surface. In 
thin or aged figures^ these bones protrude, 

Working frem life or photographs will not 
eliminate the necessity of knowing anatomy and 
proportion. You should recognize wfiat the 




RhQUiRKMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL FIGURE DRAWING 


liiinrips and l>iiinpij are—and why tht:y are ihertu 
Otherwise your drawing wdll have the look of 
inflated rubber^ or a \vax department-store dimi- 
mv. The final work on anv commission of ini- 

^ J I 

porta nee should l:ke drawui from a model or gotjd 
copy of some kinds since it iniLst compete with 
the work of men wlio use models aiitl good copy. 
Most artists ow^n and operate a camera as a help, 
Bot it will not do the whole job. Outlines traced 
from a photograplip because of the exaggerated 
foreshortening hy the ItmscSj have a wide and 



and feet appear too large. If these distortions are 
not corrected, your drawling will simply look 
photographic. 

It might be well to meution here some of the 
requirements cif sneeessfnl figure drawing. Tlie 
“sinai t ' female figure has some mannish con- 
toius. The shoulders are drawn a little wider 
than norm ah without much slope, the flips a little 
narrower. The tliighs aiul legs are made longer 
and more slender, with tapering calves, Wlien 
the legs are together, they should touch at the 
thigh, knee, and ankle. The knees should be 
small. The leg is elongated from the knee down 
w ith small ankles, it is merely a waste of time to 

■f 

show an art <hreetor a figure that lcx>ks large- 
headed, narrow-shouldered, shoit-ariucd or 
-legged, w'ide-hi[)ped, short, fat, dumpy, or 
pudgy. But a figure may be actually bouy and 
unasually tall unci still pleast; a fashion editor. 

Slimiasss in figure drawing has be con k) almost 
a cult What the artists of the Middle .\gcs con¬ 
sidered vohiptiions appeal would be plain fat 
today. Nothing will kill a sale so quickly as fat¬ 
ness or .shortness, (It is a cnrioiis fact that short 
people are apt to druxv short figures. A man with 
a sliort wife w ill tend to draw sliort woineii.) If 
my figures seem absurdly tall, remember that 1 
am giving you tlie conception aecx.q>tccl as a 
standard. They will not loc>k too tall to the art 
buyer. In fact, sonic of my figures here are even 


shorter tlian I would instinctively draw them. 

The essence of successful male figure draw'- 
iiig is that it be kept maseiiline—plenty of bone 
and muscle. The face should be lean, the cheeks 
sliglitly hollowed, the eyebrows fairly thick 
(never in a thin line), the mouth full, the chin 
prominent and W'ell defined. The figure is, of 
course, wide shouldered and at least six feet 
(eight or more heads) tall. Unfortunately, it is 
not easy to find these lean-faced, hard-miiselcd 
male models. Thev arc usually at harder work. 

Children should be drawn fairly close to the 
scale of proportions given in this lx>ok. Babies 
obviously should bo plump, dimpled, and 
healdiy. Special study should be given to the 
folds and creases at the neck, wrists, and. ankles. 
The cheeks are full and round, the chin is well 
under. The upper lip protrudes some\vhat. The 
nose is rotmd and smaU and concave at the 
bridge. The cars are small, thick, and round. The 
t:ycs prat'tically fill the openings. The hands are 
fat ahd dimpled and there is considerable taper 
to the .short fingers. Until the structure of babies 
is well understood it is almost fatal to try to draw' 
them witluRit good working material. 

Keep all children up to six or eight years quite 
chubby. Froni eight to twelve they can be drawn 
very much as they appear, though the relative 
,si7e of the liead sliould be a little larger than 
normal. 

If you get into charactor drawing, you may do 
a fat fellow—hut don’t make him too young. Do 
not draw' cars too large or protnidiug in any 
male drawii^g. Tlie male bands should be exag¬ 
gerated a little in size and in the ideal type must 

look bony and muscular. ^Joft, round hands ou a 
mail simply W'Oift go. 

The art director seldom points out your faults, 
tie simply says he docs not like your drawing. 
Any one of the alxne mistakes may account for 
Ills dislike. Ignorance of tlie demand.s upon you 
is as great a handicap a.s ignorance of anatomy* 


IMPORTANT liONES 



Si<El_eTQM AMlP -51DEVIE‘^^5 
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MUSCLES ON THE FRONT OF THE FIGURE 





PfeCTORALIS MAJOR 


\ PECTORALIhS minor. 
£ atCEPS 




SER.RATUS MAC MU® 

] OEtrolO 

E QlCEPs 

3 PtCTOftALl S MAJOR. 

OCRS! 

® SE R PBAT U S MACT W (J 5 



£ TRAPEilUS 
J STER-NOHVOID 




TEWSOt^ FfrSCjAfe UaTAft 



A&PU' C.TP R. LONqu S 

S AttTQ&O 5_ 

CRAClI L.1. 3_ 

va.5TO S L A'TEgA U^ 

ft&CTQg l^eWORjS 


VAS T1U3 K^D IAUS 
P^ND OF 5J.Cj^T&Fa 

PAT E-l^L-A _ 



^1 

a| GA’&TFWSCNtNllOJ^C^LP^ 

II 9 


^ TIBiA-CSHiN fiOnB't 


m TlTaiAUt AHTICVS 


5 

j/ Ptft.Ow«JjS USfKTVi 


L t 

\ i 

J_JOLajJ _ 


1 *■ 

1 '•a 
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MUSCLES ON THE BACK OF THE FIGURE 




LftT I oofejsi 


a 

^ EXTSftT^AL 0&HQ U& 
GLUTe4JS MEPIUS 


(JL^TBUS MASilMUS 


PERONtUJ LONCUS 


tehoqN OrAiCHItX&S 


NA& 


gifaL aflfJCj 

SftAClU s 


SCM LTENtH NO Ju J 




P^LTOtP 

g1>mATU ;^ 

RHQMiWip 
T&ft^S MAyqn 
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MUSCLES OF THE ARM. FRONT VIEW 



WHtrt HAMO IS TuHl^AeD Over 


KEY 





I deltoid 

^ 31 C. E S 

^ TftiCePa.OUTtiR. i4tAO 
H(JMe'>3lS 3 A n LONCT 

3Q INHKR. ** 

A eKACHI&UJ AMTICUS 

5 SUPIMATOft. LOmCUS 

6 EXTEHSOR. CARpf RAOIALI3 

7 rt COMtTUNtS 

8 J> i THUMB 

^ FLEKOR CARPI giJ4Aftl3 
lO I^ONATOH. TE.RCS 

II FLi&XOR CA^Pl RAtXALIS 
t£ PAU-IARIS LOHGUS 

FLEnUDfl:CARPI ULi^ARIS 
iA £XteK 50R CAftPl ULNAR.t5 
15 WHCOWECI5 
HirPLE.XOR.S OFTN£^Hp 
i't eKAtHIORAT>P4LlS 


LiLS^ 


DRA\N THESE ARMS 
TO HELP FIX THEM 
IN TOUR. MEMORY 


























































MUSCLES OF THE ARM. VARIED VIEWS 



































MUSCLES OF THE LEG. FRONT VIEW 




MUSCLES OF THE LEO 


1. lUACUJ 

2. PECTIN 

3 iODOCTOPl MiCNyS 
A Tl&IALlS AMT1C1J5 
5 &yTEN30fe U3NGU.a CHGIToFtUM 
* ItECTUS FEMOFUS 
7 VASTOJ lateralis 

9 GASTRoCMfeMtOS 
\Q SOLElUS 


|L GRACIU$ 

|£, T£NSOPl FASCIAE LATAE 
ij Gluteoj Mcpfoa 
ILIOT^&IAL BANO 
J5 BAND OF aiCHT&lt 
patellar LH^AMEHT 
17 P£ROlM&g3 LONCUS 
iS GI.UTCJJ5 l^AXIMUa 
££nipiieMeRANosu3 
ECl StMITtlH&lMDfP5 



a I 8ICEPS FtMORlS 
aa ViSTOS iNTERr^&DIU;$ 
SAnrraR.1 S 

TENCK3N OEAC>H^L-Lk3 
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MUSCLES OF THE LEG BACK AND SIDE VIEW 



I5A C K VI EW 


OUTUt?. SIDE! VI LW 


THERE 13 MO OTHER, WAY TO ACQU^fS-E 
A KNOWLEDGE OF ANATOMV TJ4AN TO 
'^DlO IT OUT I" STAY W ^TM IT UNTIL YOU 
CAN DRAW the MUSCLES FROM MEMORY. 
CET RJR.THER BOOKS ON THE SUSjeCT. 
THE AUTHOR. RECOMMENDS THE EOOKS 


BY GEORGE BRIDGMAM AS EXC£LUtHT.THER.B, 

ta ALSO A^ERY FtNE BOOK OF D|AGRAM^5, 
* f* 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY BY WALTER F-M03E3. 
IN THESE DOOK3,THE SUBJECT IS MORE EX¬ 
PERTLY COVERED^AND MUCH MORE COMPLETE* 
*rT PAYS TO KNOW I'SO STAY W|TN IT 






























































NOW JUST PLAY WITH WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED 
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TRY BUILDING FIGURES WITHOUT MODEL OR COPY 
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III. BLOCK FORMS, PLANES, 
FORESHORTENING, AND LIGHTING 


The transitiOTi from outline and spedfie in¬ 
struction to tile figure rendered in light and 
shadow h quite ti hurdle. Often the student is 
iiiialdc to make this jump. Tlie difficulty arises 
from a lack of conception of the solid. Yet there 
are interjnediatc steps that can make lire ren- 
dcririg of die third dimension (tliickiiess) fairly 
simple. 

How can a solid form be set into space? How 

do we conceive of it so that wc know' it has bulk 

and weight—that we can pick it up or bump into 

it? Tile answer is that our eve inslinctivelv rcc- 

■■ ^ 

ogui/es the solid fiy tlie way light falls upon it. 
As far as the artist is concerned, when there is 
no light there is no form. Tht; only reason an f>iit- 
line drawing-can suggest the solid is that the¬ 
oretically a drawing rejiresents the form in a 
light that comes from directly behind the artist; 
hence the form casts no shadow visible to ns. As 
the contours and edges turn aw'ay from us and 
the light, they lend to tlarken until they begin 
to look like lines, .sharp at the edges and soften¬ 
ing as they approach tht^ middle or clostn jiart 
of the form. We call this "fiat lighting/' It is the 
only way that fonu can be rendered wuthoiit 
shadow, Init it does include? "'halftone/' which 
is the nest step between the full light and the 
sliadow. The shadow is really there also, but w^e 
cannot s(?e it from our viewpoint. 

^\■^len white paper is used for the di'awung, 
the paper lh(?oretically represents the greatest 
light—that is, the plane which u- at right angle-v 
ti.f the source- of fight. Tn all cases otheir than flal- 
front lighting, tlie form is rendered hy the cor¬ 
rect interpretation of the direction of the planes 
away from tfic right-angle plane.s, or the turning 
away of the lor in from the source of light. 


The first and brightest planes arc called tho 
“light planes." The next pianos are the "halftone 
planes/' and the tliird planes, which are uiiahlc 
to iect:ivo direct lighting because of their angle, 
are called shadow plauiss/' Within the shadow 
planes may bo those that are still receiving sub¬ 
dued, reflected light' these arc trailed '’planers oi 
reflection/’ Form cannot lje rendered without a 
clear grasp of this principle. The planes aie 
w'Orked out in tlic .simple ord(?r of: (1) light, (2) 
halftone, (3) shadow—which is the darkest and 
is at the point W'fierc the plane parallels tlie 
direction of light, and (4) reflected light. This 
is called "simple lighting/’ It is luiqiiestioiiably 
the best for our purpose. When tlu tc are several 
soiirecs of light, the w^ToIe compo.silioii l>("e<>mes 
a hodgepodge, inct^nsistent with natural light 
and highly confusing to the student. Sniiligbl 
naturally give.s us the most perfect rendition of 
form. Daylight is softer and more difius(?d, luit 
tlic principle .still holds. Artificial light, unless 
controlled aii J ha.sed upon the sun principle, is 
tlie fly in the ointment. The camera mav be able 

tf' 

to get away with four or five soiirce.s of light; 
tfie chances are that the artist cannot. 

Before you plunge into the intricacies of light 

and slia<low, it would be well to kiK'nv wdiat is 

going to happen to lor in when light sti'ikes it. 

Since tin; light can be made to conie from any 
' ■■ 

direction, the organization of tlie light-to-dark 
may start with any plane as thi? light plane. Ju 
other words, in u top lighting slightly to the 
front, lire plane across the breast wtinld l>c the 
light plane. Move the light to the side, and tliat 
plane would become a halftone plane, Set the 
liglit below, and tlie same plane is in shad owe 
Hence all planes are rciative to the light source. 
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FORESHORTENING 

Let 115 start, then, with the form in tfie siin- 
plest possible terms. By drawing block forms we 
cut out the estreiTic subtleties of halftone. Con¬ 
tinuing a plane as a single tone on a surface as 
long as we can before turning it in aiiotlicr direc¬ 
tion is simplification^ or massing. Actually tlic 
figure is very roiiiulcd. But roimded surfaces 
produce such a delicate giadation of light and 
shadow that it is difficult to approach without 
a simplification and massing of these tones. 
Strangely enough, the simplification is a good 
deal lietter in the end tlian the exact photo¬ 
graphic and literal interpretation, Jtis somewhat 
like trying to paint a tree by painting every leaf 
instead of massing the foliage into its big forms 
and working forbidk rather than inti icate detail. 

After we have mastered the hirger plane, we 
can soften il at its edges to mold it into the more 
rounded form, while Yetaiiiing all vi^e can of the 
bigness of conception. Oi-, we can start wnth a 
big block, as the sculptor would start with a 
block of stone or marble. We hew away the ex¬ 
cess and block in th& general mass that \ve want. 

We then subdivide the big, straight planes into 
smaller ones until the rounded t;ffi;ct has been 
produced. Jt is like going aremnd a circle with 
a scries of short, stiaighl lines. Yon may ques¬ 
tion w'hy wc do not at once prtjcccd to the fin¬ 
ished, smoodi, and round form. The answer is 
tliat in a drawing or painting, something of the 
individual procedure anti structural quality 
should remain. When it Is loo much siiioulhetl 
down and pjlished, it becomes entirely factual. 

The camera can do iJiai. In a drawing, however, 
^Tnisli*’ is not necessarily art. It is the interpre¬ 
tation and process of individual coiiceptitm that 
is art and tliat has value. If you include all tlic 
literal facts and actualities, the result will be 
boring. It is your selection of relevant facts that 
will create interest. A sweeping conception car¬ 
ries with it vitality, purpose, and conviction. Tlie 
more detailed and involved we get, the less 


AND LIGHTING 

forceful and powerful is Oiir message. Wc can 
take a compass and draw' a circle perfectly, but 
we have left no trace of ourselves in what we 
have set down. It is the big form that docs the 
Job—not the little and the exact. 

On pages 70 and 71 1 have tried to give an 
inkling t)f w'hat 1 mean. Here the surface is com 
ceived of as having mass and bulk, The effect is 
scnlptural. It is looking at our mannikin a little 
differently. If w'e arc to compose the mannikin 
of simplified blocks, how shall w^e shape those 
blocks? Your way is as gwd as mine, Shape 
them any way you w'ill to airive at a massed or 
bulk effect. This is tlic real approach to 'solidity" 
in your work: actually thinking of the mas.s, 
bulk, and w^eight of it. 

With this approach, we take the art-store 
wooden mannikin and use it as a basis for setting 
up a figure (page 72). We go a step further w'ith 
the mannikin on page 73 and attempt to elimi¬ 
nate the stiffness of the Jointed parts, still think¬ 
ing though in terms of masses. 

Retaining these terms w^e take solids (page 
74) and tip them, remembering at all times w hat 
each section of the mass would be and where 
it belongs in relation to the whole. Wc must 
depend chiefly upon line to render the form, or 
that part of it which g(x;s back into space, seen 
by the eye of the observer. This is foreshorten¬ 
ing. Actual measurement of length eaunot 
be made, since viewing the form from one point 
is like looking at a gun liairel aimed directly at 
you. Wc must think of ihe contours and form 
iis sections lined up one belffnd the other. An 
outline is rarely sufficient, how'everj to represent 
the receding sections; most often halftone and 
shadow are ne<;dcd as well, as shown on page 
75. Pages 76 and 77 are an interpretation of the 
rountle<l figure flattened into planes Uiat go a 
step furtlier than our simplest block forms. On 
pages 78 and 79 wc place the simplified form of 
the head under various kinds of lighting. 
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r5LOCK FORMS HELP TO DEVELOP YOUR SENSE OF BULK 
















































































































FKEL FREE TO INVENT YOUR OWN BLOCKS. 



bLOCKlhia IN FCKM THe_ 
f'OyN ION FOR At-UWORK 

|is{ MCf MT 

iHAt^OW. TR-Y TOic^ePtlCe T>IE 
ioiTi3 sifnpi_e.srTewSj 
AtT^NCj WMATELVEfC 13!Ejc7Rei 
CW= PlMl^H''VOUV^I$H-KEMEJieeR, 

A SIMPLE CLSAN CUT ^TAteNBNT 

15 ISCTrepLTHAN 5AYtN«- h:>o htucH. 
^NAllGlMy 13 3TV01ED RC^ TO 
HEJ„p YOU 0Ult.D 3JMPLe F=ORMy 

COfl YINC»MCLY. A W1 Lt 

HFLP YOU 'NOW,Qft<5o(>ie CASTS, 
Yt?U NOTp ATTH^S STAO^^ 

Arre/>^FT HCTHTANP JHAtsOW, 
(F fTj TOO DlPf^tCULT, 

PKAW ei<J (SLOCKY 3HAP&SI 
TKV to THE fORlH AUL 

TEte wAt HOVt^O* YHE Ofe>6CT 
rS'Vo C&X OUT OF rHE^RLAT 
iHnO TME^, soujc? T 
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HOW TO USE AN ART-STORE WOODEN MANNIKIN 



StCtTCH THE. MAftlKIKiM 


TMEK build N'OUft 
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QUICK SKETCHES FROM THE WOODEN MANNIKIN 
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FORESHORTENING 



VOU CAN foreshorten ANY FORM &Y DRAWING INTERMITTENT CR05S SECTIONS ANO CONKECTlNa. 



No MATTEf^ WHAT THE FORM IS LlK£^(TCAN BE DRAWN THIS WAY* BUT YOU MUST OONSlDEft 
THE COMPLETE FORMj NOT JUST TH£ VISIBLE PORTION. SENSE THE FORM ALL AROUND 
































SOME PEN SKETCHES FOR FORESHORTENING 
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PLANES 


PLJ&.NE3 ■meOltE TlC^iL Fi-ATT£NlNC OPftONNDED 

FOTiMS 4S WELL AS ACTU^iL FLAt AT^EAS. iN ACT A is 
extreme smooth mess ftOUNOMESi OF FORM 


TENDS TOWARD Tht SUCK.''AND'’PH^m3iriiiAPH ic "jT 
SNCLJU> &E AVOIDED ^UKE THE MEASi^ES,^ 


4 


TKC U5E OF PLAf^ES OWE A MOR£ AM tNDtVlPUAU 
QUAUITY, rWTWO ART! 3TS WiJJ. SEE RLAN&5 AU fcE * 

’* SQUARENESS WroONDED FORM IMRARTS A CERTAfN 
RUC0EDHE5S AND ViTAL|TY> A GOOD AXIOM 13^ 

WOW SQUARE. YOU CAN MAKE THE ROuNd/'' 



■-“-J 

“ - J 

! 

- 

• 



! "■- 



— [ 
’■ l-Tji: i 


WERE IS A RtxJUD FORM 
SET INTcTpLANEs'crtLARekt 

OF LIGHT HALFHOKE AMD 

SWAPOW. 





i CtlRjCCTlQN 
Ot HO’HT ') 


HERE WE squared' 
THE ROUNDED Pr<7UR£ inTO 

PLANES. THE PU(?POSe. IS 
TO USE THEM, AS A BASfS 
FOE. R^NDERliNO kUCHT, 
hALFTONt AND SHA DOW^ 
|W TI-1& SITnPL.EST TERMS 

AND At TMH same TIM E. 
PRE-StRVINC the main 
structural FOfcl''lS, 

4 u 

WCTHEN SOETEM THE 
EDCE^ OF the planes 
TD THE DEO REE. THAT 
WE DCCM OATlSFAHOKy' 




TUSItE 15 NO 5B.t 
FOR. P].AMi£S. 
VOi> DHAW THOM ft! 
YQtJ THINK licit TO 
tWlT the SUSjECTf 


TM£ LIGHT ARP THOSP. 

|H NJLL light.THC HALFTCJMit* 
|»LAN^ AR& THOiC IK HALF 
klCHT* tHt FU.S5AG4 Tok& I^ 
THAT WHICH MEftOEi THtHAIT- 
tO+lfe. AND SHAtJOW. THfTREFLBCf * 
15 TH6 LIGHTEST TC)M.t IN Tt^E 
STMADoW. 
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PLANES 


JS NO SET OF PUME3 WHICH WILL FIT THE 
FIGURE AT ilLL times, SINCE THE 3^L>RFACE FORM 
CKAHCiES WITH MOVEMENT SUCH AS 6EHDJNO AT 

the WAl5r ,movement of TUE 5H0ULPER5,ETC 

THE PLANE5 ARE OlveN MAINLY TO SHOW HOW 


THE FORMS CAN &E 5IMPLI FI ED ' EVEN WHtN 
YOU HAVE THE LIVE MOOE,k QR COPY ^ YOU 
5TjLLWORK FOR TH& MAIN RUNES OF LIGHT, 
HALFTONE AND SHADOW ' OTHEEW J5E YOU MAY 
HAVE. AN OVERPOWERING CONFUSION OF TONES. 




h 


../ 


'■i 


\ 






V V 






RE-n&ne E;R, 1 

VVH&N working without A 

model or. copy,you draw 
THE PLANES FOR. UCHT, 
HALFTONE AMD SHADOW' 
WHEN WORDING WITH THB 
MO D &L. OR COPY YOU ORAVS/ 

THE PLANTS FROM the UOV^T, 

HALFTONE AND SHADOW, 
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LIGHTING 



l,^FLAr L|CHTINCi''-CPAOM PtRECTUr imfront) 
COOD FOft P05™fc,l*COftATiVE, SlMPiUCiTV, 



■ 4 *^ -mp StDe - ONE Of THE BEST. ITCIVES 
M4)fiMun ucHT.MALFnME ^SHADOW & Reflect 



ufloALLV BAij. Hevcr kAlVE. 

Licht baoALOt4 bcth #p£^e;^.ccmcNpnQfLMi. 



£r STAGE PRAI^ATIC , we I ao, CHO afTk.Y» U KE 
tM«, LlCKT FflOM A <;RA-teA ,<i£mp fROm) 



3, */A Sim 
HOKT ^5®' 


UQHTl KG. place: TKE 
ONE UCHT CML'T. 



avert aeAuTiFui. LiGnrriNC?.T>iJ s 

GREAT UOKiNOSliTY TO SHAtPOWS . 



Q^'aLL fiat *-^0V|NG how EXCE 33 LlOl^l a 
nAT actoaclv cuniNATe 


BZiCK-WiTH RETLecTO«j.VE(CT(;i00Q 
GIVES great *0*.li3ITV TO THE FORHi. 



1^" BAO. AKEA^ OF LtOH I L ablA»OW 
ANGULO HFVEJt ec EAU&t-OlVE OHCTHB KHC- 
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LIGHTING 


H<;rc the camera lends us a helping hand by 
showing die" aetual" light as it falls on a simpli¬ 
fied form- The form has been rounded to give 
you the gradation from light tlirough halftone 
to sliadow. Number 1 is a front lighting, eorre- 
sponding to the tieatnieiit of a flat and unshaded 
outline drawing. The only shadow, nndcT the 
diin, occurs because the light was raised a little 
to allow the camera to be placed under it. 
Camera and light, of course, could not liave 
been placed in die identical spot. Had this been 
possible, there would have been no shadow. An 
all-flat or formless lighting may he olitained by 
piling in equal lighting from every direction 
(Number R). 

When there is a single sourec of light on the 
object, the shadow^ed side reflects some of the 
light in a luminous manner. The reflected-light 
areas within the shadow, howe\-er, never be- 
cojne c-ompetiti^'e with the areas in light, and the 
unity of the mass of light as opposed to the mass 
of shadow is maintained. In drawing nothing 
^vithin a shadow area should ever Ije as light 
as that within a light area, iM^eaiLSe reflected 
light is never so strong as its source. One excep¬ 
tion might be the use of a mirror. That, however, 
would be a duplication of I he light sourc-e radier 
than reflection (refraction). The dazzling light 
upon water is another example of refraction. 

Simple lighting, which means lighting from a 
single source, and the reflected light of that 
sourcCj is the most perfect lighting there is. It 
renders form in its actual contours and bulk. 
True modeling of form cannot lie approached 
any other way, since to cliange tfie normal or 
true value of the plane is to change and upset 
the form; if the value is the form is incor¬ 
rect. Since the photographer may not have rea¬ 
soned this out, it is better to make your own 
photographs, or at least supervise the lighting of 
any photographic copy. The photogr apher hate^ 
shadows; the artist loves them. 






TO^ WITH.A HOHT GEOyMS?' 
(sdJEt RtrLetlTlOM, HATLiRALfVELRYGChOn 


N'.., -tr 

n. ^ 






*<• is 


10.''sil.HOOPTri»*-THt RfeVtM& OF NO,! 
fig OP P^EPOiTEfc Hi FLAT EFFEOPi. 


LIGIHTElP DJftECTUY FRJOr-l 
SAOi 5J_IGHT4_Y TOP. VERV EFFECTIVE. 


fw ffl:iFx>L3HP ■ 
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SIMPLE LIGHTING ON THE FIGURE 



PRAW 3l4APOW3 FlRSTjTHEKJ HAU=T0Nt5. 
CAST SHADOWS ARJ& DAP-KEST.DONOT 
MAKE FOftH SHADOWS TOO T&JUACk, 
MODEL From shadow to the lVght. 
K&EP ALL halftones LIGHTER THAN 

shadows. pomt^Over mqpeu ught* 


ni LIGHT 
^ Halftohe. 

£ SHADOW 
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TRUE MODELING OF ROUNDED FORM 


The simplest way to explain the fimdameiital 
principle of rendering light and shadow is to 
think of a ball with light focused it just as 
the sun lights the earth. Tlic area on the hall 
closest to the light is tlie high light (A)^ com¬ 
parable to noon. If we mewe on the surface of 
tire sphere away from tire high light in any 
direction, we find that the light begin<j imper¬ 
ceptibly to fade into tlie halftone area (B), 
which may be compared to twilight, and then 
to last light (BH-), and on to night (C). If there 
is nothing to reflect the lights there is true dark¬ 
ness; however, if the moon, a reflector of the 
sun s light, comes up, it will reflect light into the 
shadow^ (l^)- When light is intercepted by a 
body, its silhouette falls upon the adjacent light 
plane. Tlris, the darkest of the shadows, is called 
“cast shadow.' It is still possible, however, for 
a cast shadow to pick up some reflected light. 

The artist should be able to look at any given 
place on his subject and determine to which 
area it belongs — the liglit, the halftone, the 
.shadow, or the reflected light. Correct values 
imist be given in order to obtain unity and 
organization of these four fundamental areas. 
Otherwise a drawing will m)t hold together. 
Treatment of light gives a drawing cohesion no 
less than stiuctural fonin 

There aie many dungs you can Icani from 
photographs if you use tiicm intelligently. Re¬ 
member, however, that the range of ligllt to dark 
is much greater in the eye than in pigment. You 
caiuiot possibly put down the full range; you 
have to simplify. 



A highlight 

gg 

B. halftone light " ^tUSTLKiHT 

« c. shadow ^^NVGHT* 

S P. feepLECT = "^nOOMLI <J HT' 

A 

m E. CAST shadow * ECU P3E " 





















IV. DRAWING THE LIVE FIGURE: 
METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


Before you undertake to from tlie living 

modelj be .siire you have absorljed all tlie pre- 
lindtiartes .so far discussed. These arei 

The proportions of the idealised figure 
The general framework 
The relationship of perspective to the figure 
Movement and action 

Tiu; inannikiTi and simplified bnilding of the 
fonti 

The auattniiic constriietion 
The platies by whicli we build light and 
shadow^ 
horeshortcTiii^g 

The fundamentals of light and shadow 
The true modeling of foiin 

Now^ when you have to draw something set 
up in front of yon, you must possess still anotiier 
fundamental skdl—iiilelligent measurement 1 
say ntelligent” because your aim is not mere 
dn pi feat ion. 

Suppose you Ix'giu to draw a husky young 
ina)'i, anus uplifted, whom you want to interpret 
hi tiirins of light, lialftone, and shadow. You 
hav e set your light source low and to the righi, 
SO that there’ will be a varied play of light aci'oss 
the forn>. First, look for the area of greatest light. 
It 3 s found on the chest under the left arm of tile 
model. Now look foi tlie \K'hole mass of light as 
0[>posed to tho whole mass of shado^^^ Sketch 
in tlie coiitnnrs of tile figuie and block in these 
masses. {On page S3 you will find the halftones 
added and the shadtjws relativelv darkened^ f 
Si.iggest that ) on use the point nf voiir peiiefl 
for the contours ami tlie side of the lead for the 
massing of the h;dftf>iie and shadow. When you 
are drawing with a pen, shadows and halftones 


can be achieved only by combinatiom of lines. 
But a brush or pencil adapts itself to mass. Ob- 
ser\'e, too, that the grain of your paper will add 
to or detract from the attractiveness of the tex- 
t\irc of the drawing. Because of the method of 
Kjproduetioii, a coated, smooth pa| 3 er ctudd not 
be used for the drawings in this Iwiok:. Beautiful 
grays and darks arc possible, however, on the 
smooth papers if the side of a soft lead pencil is 
used. The halftones and darks may be pro<luced 
in either pencil or charcoal hy mbhing with the 
finger or a stump of paper. The wbole figure 
drawing may be rubbed with a rag and the lights 
picked out with a kneaded eraser. 

On pages 86 and 87, kx>k over my sbou!<l<T 
as 1 proceed with my own inc’thod for drawing 
a figure. On page 88 see a plan of approach that 
I call the “visual survey. " It is less complicated 
than it looks, for T have included visual nicsasuro- 
ment lines that, orflinarily, are not st:t dow u. It 
is a plan of Finding level points and plumb ptnnts 
and the angles e.stablished by sighting a (.‘On- 
linuation of the line to see wdrcic it cniergcs. 
Tins is the oiily plan 1 know that can be de* 
pciidec.1 upon to ofler any degree of accuracy in 
freehand drawing. 

It is easiest to sighl in vertical and horizontal 
lines, so that importaiit points dij ectly acitiss or 
under each other are rphcklv ^'checked/' ^^'hc^ 
a point fails outside the figure, such as a hand, 
angles of points within lire figure will lielp lo 
find it. When you hits'c c<iiTcctlv plact^tl chj<‘ 
]ioint, proceed to otlrers, and (inallv \our draw¬ 
ing wiW check with the modcL This principle, 
also i I lustra tctl on page 89, applic^J to any subject 
before \ ou hiuI provides a vaUiahIc mcaivs of 
ccaToborating the accui'acy tjf your drawhlg. 






GROUPING SHADOW MASSES 



WHEM DRAWING FROM 
LIFE OR. PHOTOS, DRAW 
THE CONTOURS OF THE 

halftone, and shadow 

STUDY AULTHE 
surface AREAS AND DE- 

ciO£ TO what class 
each area BELOWgj'* 
IS IT LIGHT, halftone 
SHADOW, reflect 0R_ 
CAST SHADOW ? 


FJR5T STAGE 


A LroHT 
B HALPTQlsiE 
B+ DT^. HALFTONE. 
C SHADOW 
D REFLECT 
£ CAST SHADOW' 







































THE MAIN VALUES STATED 



LAST 


THE VALUES WORKEO 

ourr, AiDRAwtNa riAV 

STOPPED BEFORE 
tNTlG.ELr F[N1SH£:0. 
30METIM&5 Vym=-HA 
DRAwlnO 

ONLY, IT FAftJ-nORE 
INTERE3TI NCi, 


THEl side of TH& 
PEN Cl FOfiL DRAWING 

tones opl VAkuas, asp 

A SHARP POINT l=OR THE. 
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THE FAST STATEMENT OF VALUES 
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PROCEDURE 
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PROCEDURE 
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THE VISEAL-SURVEY PROCEDURE 





I 


MEASORC BY 

always at armIj Ltj^crH 


MEASUEINC THE SUBJECT 

1. EstiJ.blish two points on yonr paper as tin 
desired height of pose (top and bottom) 
Draw a perpendicular through those pointt 
as the middle hoe of subject. 

2h Locate the middle point of line (Js). Nowj 
holding pencil at arm's length, find tlie middle 
point On the subject before yon. From the 
middle point get quarter points (up and 
down), 

3i Take the greatest widUi of the pose. Com¬ 
pare it to the height. In my drawing it come^ 
just above the right kneecap (about Lay 
the width equally on each side of yoiir middle 
point up and down. Now locate the middle 
ix>iut crossways on your model. 

4. Your tw'O lines will cross at this point. It is 

the middle point of your subject. Remember 
this oti the model. 

Y'ou work out from it in all 
directions. 

5. Now, with plumb line, or eye, locate all the 
important points that fall lieneath one an¬ 
other, (In my drawing the subjeefis right heel 
was directly underneath her hair at the forc- 
head, tlie knee under the nipple, etc ) 

6. Start by blocking in head and torso and, 
from the head, sight straight up and down 
and straight across, all the way up and down 
the figure. 

7. For the angles, sight straight on through 
and establish a point on the line where it falls 
under a known point. (See line of cliest and 
nipples. The knov\ii point is the nose. This 
locates right nipple.) 

S, If yon constantly cheek poijUs opposite, 
points underneath, and where tl^c angles 
emerge, after having established height, 
W'idth, and division points—your drawing will 
be accurate, and you will know^ it is] 



LEVEL POINTS 
PLUMB POINTS 



plumb LINE 
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DRAWING FROM THE MODEL 
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THiS PUiN OIVES THE ACTUAL UVE PRO- 
PORTIONIS. MAKE AMY ADJ UJ5Trvi&NT5 YOU WISM 
A3 YOU GO ALOr^Q, USDAELY ADDA HTTUE (M LtNCTH. 


COT 1YJO ftLoHT AHCIL&5 FROM 50Hfe STIFF CA&DBOAI^ 
MAfetCOFF IN IMCHCS AHt) CLlpTOCCTHEft..™s CAW 15.^ 
AUJU^T&CJ^IT aiV/ES proportionate WIDTVI TOVlElOHTt 


















































































































































































V. THE STANDING FIGURE 


Much of the essential equipment for pj'ofes.sioniil 
figure di'awing is described iii the preceding 
chapters. You have now learned a “means of 
expression/’ but your usc^ of tfiat Icnowledge is 
just beginning. From this point onward you 
must learn to express yourself individually> 
showing your particular taste in the selection of 
models, choice of pose, dramatic sense and in¬ 
terpretation, characterization, and technical 
rendering. 

Routine knowledge and fact thus become the 
basis for wliat is often rcfciTcd to as inspiration, 
or spiritual quality, subjects that are little dis¬ 
cussed in art textbooks. The truth is that there 
are no hard-and-fast rules. The best advice is to 
watch for the individual spark and fan it into 
flame wlien you Audit. For my part, I have found 
that most students possess initiative, are open to 
suggestion, and are thoroughly capable oi being 
inspired to express ‘thcinsclvcs ably. I believe 
that when tlie qualities iKxt^ssary for acceptable 
drawing are pointed out, you may he helped 
tremendously to bridge the gap between ama¬ 
teur and professional di'awing. 

Two broad approaches are needed: Fiist is 
the conoeption, or “Wliat have you to say?" 
Second is the interpretation, or ‘^How can you 
say it?” Both call for feeling and individual ex¬ 
pression. Both call for initiative, knowiedge, and 
inventiveness. 

Let us take the; first step. Before you pick up 
your pencil, or take a photograph, or liire a 
model, you must understand yoiii problem and 
its purpose. You must search for an idea and 
interpret it. If the jol> at hand retpiircs a draw¬ 
ing designed to sell something, ask yourself the 
following: To whom must this drawing appeal? 
Shall it he directed toward a selected or general 
class of buyer? Arc tlie buyers going to be men 


or wonicn? Is there a dramatic way of expressing 
the subject? Will a head or whole figure best 
serve to emphasize the itlt^a? Should several 
figures make up the composition? Will a setting 
and locale help or can the message be conveyed 
better withokit these? Where and how will it be 
reprodiuM‘tl—newspaper, magazine, poster? You 
must take into account which advcntising 
medium is to be used. A billboard, for example, 
will require a simple, flat background and the 
use of large heads, since the message must be 
taken in at a glance. New^spaper drawings 
should be:: planned for reprodut:tion on cheap 
paper—i.e., line or simple treatment without 
subtlety in the halftone. For the magazine, 
where the reatlor has more time, you may use 
the complete figure and even backgronnd, if 
needed. Tf^c tendency, liow^evcr, is to simplify 
and to strip drawings of all that is not of major 
importance, 

With the second st(:p you advance to the prac¬ 
tical loterpretation of the idea. Klimiucite what 
you know to be irnpractical. For instance, do 
not a]>]5roach a billboard snljject with several 
complete figures, for their expressions W'ill not 
carry from a distaiice. Granting, then, that you 
rightly choose large heads, wliat are the types 
you w'ant? What are the expressions? W'hat are 
the poses? Can you do better if yon get out your 
camera and nail down an expression that you 
know cannot he liold by the hour? Can you put 
Mother over here and have room for the letter¬ 
ing also? Would she l^e better over tilere? \Miat 
W' ill you clioose for a background? What will be 
the sty le and color of her dress? You begin, at 
tills point, to experiment with thumlniail im¬ 
pressions on a tissue pad until you can say, 
“That's it;'" and dicn, with all the vigor that is in 
you, proceed to prove tliat “that’s it." 
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VARIETY IN THE 

There is no boot in the world fluit will do a 
job for you. There is no art director wire can do 
yoiir jol>. Even though the art director may go 
so far as to lay out the general idea^ space, and 
placement, lie still is ashing for your iiiterprcta^ 
tion. Again, there is no piect? of copy that you 
can lay do\^Ti in front of you which ’will com¬ 
pletely answer your needs. Another man’s work 
was done for his own pmpose and for another 
problem. The principal difference between the 
amateur and the professional is that the latter 
courageously strikes out in his own ’way, while 
the fonner gropes for a way of expressing him¬ 
self. 

Endless variety in posiiig is possible. P^;ople 
stand up, kneel or crouch^ sit or lie dow’Ti; but 
there arc a thousand ways of doing these things. 
It is surprising, for example, to observe how 
many w^ays there are in which to stand np. 

Plan the standing figure carefully, remeinl)er- 
ing that, although standing still is a static pose, 
you can suggest that the standing figure is ca^pa- 
ble of movement. Only when you portray a tense 
inoineiit demanding rigidity in the figure do yon 
arrest the latent inoveinent. To relieve the static 
feeling, put the weight on one leg, tiUTi the torso, 
tip and turn the head, or allow^ the figure to lean 
upon or be supported by s<jinething. A fairly 
good rule is never to have face and eyes looking 
straight ahead and set squarely on the shoulders, 
unless you are tiying for a definite “straight- 
frorn-the-shoulder attitiule” to suggest defiance, 
impudence, or a pitting of one persoiialitv^ 
against another. This altitiule reminds one too 
uiiiich of the old photographs in which Ch andpa's 
head was held in a clamp during the process of 
getting his likeness. 

See that either head or shoulders are turned 
or tipped, or both. With tlie standing figure 
every thing is rclas alien, balance j atid a distribu¬ 
tion of weight. Any sort of gesture is a rchef 
from hands hanging motionless at tire sides. A 


STANDING POSE 

self-conscious girl has the feeling that she never 
knows w!iat to do with her hands. The unimagi¬ 
native artist, too, does not kiTow what to do w ith 
the hands of his figures. But tljc girl can put her 
hands on her hips, finger her beads, fix her hair, 
pull out her vanity case, apply lipstick, smoke a 
cigarette. Hands can be most expressive. 

If you show legs, let them be interesting even 
in the standing pose. Drop one knee. Raise a 
heel. Do anything except keep them glued to 
die floor side by side. Twist the body, drop one 
hip, get the elbows at diffi^rent levels, clasp the 
hands, put one hand up to the face, do anything 
that keeps your drawing from looking like a 
wooden dummy. Draw a lot of little "funnies” 
until you find one that is interesting. Make etierij 
standing figure do serrnething hejiide just stund- 
ing. There are so many natural gestures possible, 
to comliine witli the telling of a story, to express 
an idea or emotion, that it should not he hard to 
bo original 

When I illustrate a story, J usually read signifi¬ 
cant parts of the manuscript to the models. I try 
to gi^t them to act out situations as naturally as 
possible. At the same time 1 try^ to think of how 
I \vould act under tin? circumstances in the story. 
There is, of course, the danger of overacting, or 
of using gestuics that go beyond the natural or 
logical, which is almost as bad as being static. 

Experiment wfith tlie lighting on the model to 
express best what you have in mind. Give im- 
poi taiice to a portion of the figure by getting the 
Strongest and most concentrated liglit upon it. 
Sometimes parts of a figure can l>e lost in shadow' 
to advantage. Sometimes a silhouette may be 
sUonger and more compelling than a brightly 
ligfitcd subject. 

The whole gamut of expression is there for 
yon to choose from. Don’t form a few habits tl’iat 
you ctjuiinuallv repeat. Try to make each thing 
yon do just as original in conception and execu¬ 
tion as you possibly cam 
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THE WEIGHT ON ONE FOOT 
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DISTRIBUTED WEIGHT 
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THERE ARE MANY WAYS OF STANDING 
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SHADOW DEFINES FORM 



DRAV/ THE SHAPES OF 
THE light, HALFTOMF. 

AND shadow APteAS 
CAB.S.FUI-LY A5 THE 
COKTOU^*-^ . 


FILL iri THE 
WITH THE TONES 

ANp THE FORM TAKtJ 
CARE OF ITSELF. 
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THE NEARLY FRONT LIGHTING 
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BUILDING FROM THR SKERF:T0N 



(nOST C^L^TiXMM WAV TTO TO 

P'^lAW TTfE. mCUPte. liTt> &T&tiCrWIT(4 
THe BiJiL&ijvo pisr rrfe eoNfe5 

AlVfr TMen TH^ FOAIN M05Ct«i OVeti THE 
BONftS-V'OCJ CLAN BVARV" WITH CiCJ 
t>F Afvv F^ICtPtLE: ,Oft A KlOoej^, MANV 
PP^JM“fcSS TO<VA(- -A<tT-t3TS &UltJp CJ 
VHIEIQ, F^IiCEJRlES &&K5ia^ ADOlPVa THe 
iCLOVfj'ijMO^ V-^V IT WITN veJtY su^At^lLE 

Ar iRtt&Y, &vaMTuALt,v vhelSohes 
AfiO Wlt^u P&COMPi fNSTJNtT 

AS tH^Aw- Vc><> I L.i_ a E.fe ~rne.M 
OF= JLJ CHT , HALFTVMve AhO 
aHA&OWr KJslOW THAT IT 15 APPAft.e.MY 
TO ANV Awri^T WHO tCNCLtWS AhfATOr^ Y 
WhtH THt rELAXJVV CJOEr^ NOT, 

Be ONe WMO KNOWS. THe 5T>5 A’<jOL£ IS 
TOO HARt- ANVWAV TO ’AOfi Tr+E HANOI - 
CAf^ OP^ HOT KiMO'^iMO i YOOl?. Tl r-*! ^ 
WtJLI- TOO F^RlEjClIOOS TO FfA^VE; TO 

STRjLfCCU^ W^TH <^OISl,STJ?:.tJCT( on . as 
wet,;. As AU_ THH OTWeta ThiiNG'S. 
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ACCRNTINf', THF" FORM 
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ANATOMY TEST 



DO YOU KNOW VOUR nU5CLE5? 


INTHe MOSCLffS 

THEN RE^FtR SACK TO VCMJR ANATOMY 
ANt> *EE IF YOU WE-P^ CORR.ECT- 
Vou CAN’T CO tT, YOU NEfi.!;? fAORE 
iiTU OY* CjO BAC K an O GET IT TH IS TIME, 
^^>0 V/ILL, KE-Veft BE ^OltK-Y I 
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A TYPICAL 

A tijpical prohletfi worked out with an advertise 
ing art director: 

"Please rough out some little figures for pose 
only/' an Eut director says to you, “to show to 
the Plank Knitting Company, suggesting our 
next ad. Indicate a one-piece bathiug suit. De¬ 
tails o£ the bathing suit will be suj>plied later* 
Use a standing pose. The figure will he cut out 
against a white background, and the ad is to 
occupy a half page up and down in the Stiteve- 
ptjst/' 

When yon have made a scries of rouglis, show 
die two yon like l:>est to the art director, who 
takes them to his client. Aftc^rward the ai t direc¬ 
tor tells you, "Mr, Blank likes these. Please draw 
them ac'tual size for the magazine. The page 
size is niiie-aud-three-eighths by twelve-and- 
one-eightli inches. You are to have tlie left half 
of the page up and down. Pencil will do* Use 
light and shadow on the figure/' 

Mr. Blank G.K. s one of your pencil sketches, 
and the art director says, "Get youi’ model and 


PROBLEM 

take some snaps. Our client w'ants outdoor sunlit 
lighting and cautions us against getting a squint 
in the model’s eyes,” 

The next step is to photograph a friend in a 
bathing suit. Tlic chances are you wall have to 
idealize her figure when you make your dravvdng 
from this photograpli. Make her eight heads tall. 
Raise the crotch to the middle cjf the figure. Trim 
the hips and thighs if nece.ssary. 

She might be .smiling over Ucx shoulder at you. 
Have her hair blowing, perhaps. Find some use 
for the hand5► Make the whole drawing as ap¬ 
pealing as possible. 

Since your drawing will be icprodueed by 
halftone engraving, you have a full range of 
values witli which to work. You may use pencil, 
eharcoak litho pencil, Wolff pencil, or wash. You 
can rub if you prefer. You also have the choice 
of pen and ink, brush, or drybrush. The drawing 
should be made on Bristol or illustration board 
and should he kept flat. Never roll a drawing 
that is to be reproduced. 
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VI. THE nCURE IN ACTION: 
TURNING AND TWISTING 


Every good action pose slioiiUl have a suggestion 
of ' sweep/’ Perhaps I can best describe sweep 
by saying that the movement whicli immediately 
precedes the pose is still felt. Oti tiie following 
pages I have tried to show this sweep or the line 
that the limbs have just followed. Tht; cartoonist 
e;in add terrifieallv to the sense of motion by 
tlrav\1ng his sweep with lines back of a moving 
hand or foot^ 

The only way to get sweep in the line is to 
have your model go tliroiigh the entire move- 
mont and obijcrvc it cai*cfidlyj «:hoosij,ig thi.: iji- 
stant tliat suggests the most movement. Usually 
the action can he l^cst expressetl if y^ou use the 
start or finish of the sweep. A baseball pitcher 
suggests the most action either as he is all wound 
up, ready to throw , or just as he lets go ot the 
ball. A golfer expresses movement best at the 
start or finish of the swing, if you W'ere to sliow 
him on the point of hitting the ball, your draw¬ 
ing would have no action pidorially, and he 
would appear only to he addressing the ball in 
his ordinary stance. A horse seems to be going 
faster when his legs are either all drawn up 
under him or fully extended. The pendulum of 
a clock appears to l>c moving when it is at cither 
exti'eme of its swing. A hammer raised from a 
nail suggests a harder blow and more movement 
than if it were show'll close to the 

For psychological effect in draw ing, it is essen¬ 
tial to acquire the full range of nioveirient. The 
observer must be made to complete die full 
motion, or to sense the motion that has just been 


completed. You w^ould instinctively duck from 
a fist drawn way back from your face, whereas 
you might not withdraw^ at all from a fist two 
inches aw'ay. I’he prize fighter has learned to 
make good use of this psychology^ in liis short 
punches. 

Another means of illustrating action is to shovv 
its result or effect, as, for instance, a glass that 
hiiB fallen over and spilled its contents, with an 
arm or hand just above it. The actual movement 
has been etim^Jtleted. Another example is that of 
a mail wlio hai iallcn down after a blow’, with 
the arm tliat hit him still extendi^d. 

There are instances, however, when the mid¬ 
dle of the action is best. This is called *'sus- 
pemlcd action." A horse in the act of clearing a 
fence, a diver in mid-air, a iTuildiiig eollapsing— 
are all examples of suspended action, 

k ix in y^oiir mind the whole sweep of action 
and make little sketches at this point. At times 
yori can help the action with a hit of blur, some 
dust, a facial expression. The cartoonist can 
write in, '^Swlsh,' ^Smack," 'Zowie,” “hing;* 
"CJrajvh,^’ but y^ou may not. 

If you perform the action, it helps to give you 
the fed of it. Got up and do it, even if it does 
seem a little silly. If you can study the action in 
front of a large miirorj so mucli tilt: better. There 
should he a mirror isi every' studio. 

Some of your '"action” camera shots may be 
disappointing unless you keep tliese facts in 
mind; knowing them helps y^ou click the shutter 
at the precise moment, 
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TURNING AND TWISTING 
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TURNING AND TWISTING 
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TURNING AND TWISTING 
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TlJRNlNr, AND TWISTING 
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TURNING AND TWISTING 



FOLLOW 7>^E SHADOW DOWW 
WITH THt ^IDE THE, LEAD 
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PENLINF ANI> PENCIL 



THIS IS A QUICK AND SIMPLE WAY OF= 
rendering jPEW OLTTLtNE WITH T>1E SIDE 
OF THE PENCIL LE/VO FO^t StV^DlNO p THIS 
n%a\NN ON DAINDRIPOE COOUILLEl Z 
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A GOOD METHOD FOR NEWSPAPER REPRODUCTION 
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QUICK SKETCHING WITH PEN AND PENCIL 
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A TYPICAL PROBLEM 


A typical problem worked out with an art editor 
of a fiction magazine: 

The art editor says, '1 have picked for illustra¬ 
tion tliis paragraph from the jnaimscript'’; 

“ 'The last act was over. Jackie W'as removing 
the scant eostume she had worn in the final 
chorus. She was alone in her dressing-room, or 
so she thought, until, by some inexplicable in¬ 
stinct, she turned quickly toward the jumble of 
costumes hanging in her wardiolje^ There was 
umnistakable movemeitt in the glitter of se- 

-p- " * 

qums. 

"Now,” continues the editor, "I'd like to see 
a rough or tw^o in pencil on this before you go 
ahead. I think wc can use a vignette shape better 
than a rectangular picture. Take about two^ 
thirds of the page. The girl should be featured, 
bringing her up large in the space. We want 
something with action and punch and sex appeal 
but nothing offensive. Very little background 
uecesaary—just enough to place her. The girl, 
you know, has black hair and is tall, slender, and 
beautiful” 

Proceed to make several roiiglis or thiunhnail 
sketelies for your own approval. It is clear that 
the girl is frightened and lias been caught off 
guiird. Someone is hiding—a rather sinister situa¬ 
tion. The emotion to commuiiicatc aud drama¬ 
tize is fear. The story says she turned quickly, 
and that she was removing her scant costume, 
and the editor has said there must be nothing 
offensive in the drawing. You must put across 
the fact that she is in a dressing-room at the 
theater. A bit of the dressing table and mirror 
might be shown, and, of course, tlie closet or 
wardrobe where the intruder is hiding. 

Project yourself into the situation and imagine 
her gesture, the sweep of movement. She might 


have pulled off a slipper, looking .ground wH^h a 
startled expression. Perhaps the hands can do 
something to emphasize fear. 

To get au idea of a chorus costume, go to a 
movie of a musical comedy. Look up some clips 
of chorus girls. After you have decided on a pose 
or arrangement of the subject, get someone to 
pose for some studies or snaps. Use a photo flood 
lamp. Plan tlic light as though it were the only 
light in the room, shining over the dressing- 
table, You can get dramatic effects with yoiu’ 
lighting, Co at the problem as seriously as 
though it were an actual commission, for if it 
does bec(>nne a reality, you will have to be ready 
for it. Ttou cannot stait being an illustrator with 
your first job* You wall have to be judged an illus- 
'trator before yon can get the assignment. 

Take a paragraph from any magazine story 
and do your version of an illustration tor it. Bet¬ 
ter, take one that was not illustrated by another 
artist, or, if it was, forget entirely his interpreta¬ 
tion and style. Dont under any circut7ist(ince& 
copy another illmtrator ard submit the result 
as your owm drawing. 

After you have read this book, come back to 
tliis page and try the illustration again. Save 
yom drawings for sarnples. 

Tile paragraph quoted for illusti ation is, of 
course, fictitious. The art director s demands, 
however, are altogether real Most magazines 
pick the situation, Some even send you layout? 
for arrangement, for space filling, text space, et 
cetera. AH send the manuscript for you to digest. 
Some ask you to pick the spots and show thorn 
roughs first. Most like to see w^hat they arc going 
to get before you do the final drawings. You may 
work in any medium for black and white half¬ 
tone reproduction. 
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VII. FORWARD MOVEMENT: 
THE TIPPED LINE OF BAL/\NCE 


The theory^ of depicting forward irjovt;iiiont {any 
action that carries the whole body forw^ard) re¬ 
quires tliat ihe top always be shown ahead of 
the base. If yon balance a pole on your hand, 
yon must follow with your hand ihe movement 
of the top of the pole. If it leans in any direciiou 
and yon move tlic base in tlie same dii ectioii at 
the same speed, the polo maintains a oonstant 
slant betw'eeu base and top. And the faster it 
goes the greater the slant. 

So with figures in forvs'ard nioveniont. A line 
drawii down through the inid<llc of the forward- 
moving figure will slant oxaedy as tlic pole does. 
If yon think of a picket fence with all the palings 
slanted and parallel, instead of vertical, you 
have a clear idea of the line of balance in foiwai'd 
movement. On pages 118 and 119 is a series of 
pictures taken with a fast lens, tor the motion 
picture camera is actually too slow to stop move¬ 
ment for “stiir' rt:pi oduction and enlargement. 
The separate shots were taken at split seconds 
apart and pieced together to show the progres¬ 
sion of the movement, 1 wished particnlai^ly to 
have tlie figure remain the same si?;e throughout 
the setpit:nee> The photographs reveal many 
facts, not apparent to the naked eye, about wliat 
takes place in the ttets of rmiuing or w'alking. 

In w^alking or running, the line of balance re¬ 
mains a c-onstant forwartl slant as long as tlie 
same speed is maintained and tips more as the 
speed is increased. This cliange is hard to see 
because the moving arms and legs distract one s 
attention from the action. A person must lean 
the body forward to take a normal step. The 
balance is caught by the forward foot. Tln^ for- 
ward push comes from the foot in back. The 
arms move in reverse of the legs, so that, when 


tlic left leg goes forward, the left aim goes back. 

’ The center of the stride expresses the least move- 
men [. Xotc the last picture on page 119. For this 
photograph my model stood still and tried to 
pose as if he were moving, You will .see at once 
how unconvincing the motion is. It is not the 
fault of the model but the fact that the important 
pi'inciple of forward movement is not w^orkiiig 
iit the pose. Movement drawn witlioiit consid¬ 
eration: for the lipped line of balance will not 
give tile impression of forward movement. The 
drawing, no matter lu.w anatomically correct, 
will resemble the movement of a jiunping-jack 
Suspended from a stiing. 

The tipped hue niay be placed lightly on your 
paper and the figure built upon it. Technically, 
a heel .sliould never l.)e placed thVeclly under ihe 
head but in back of it, lo give molioii. Tlie foot 
that is carrying the weight and pushing slioiild 
always be in back of ihe line of balance. 

We think c?f the act £)f walking as if the foot 
describes an arc with the hip as center. What 
actually happens is that tf^e hip describes lire arc 
with the fwt as center. Each step is a cei itcr with 
a fanlike movement going on above it> The foot 
that is the ground swings in an are forw^ard 
from the hip, whereas the foot on the ground 
reverses the arc. .\s we walk along, what hap¬ 
pens is this: f(K)l moves body, Ixjdy moves foot, 
fixJt moves fiody^ body moves foot. Each leg 
takes the joli over as soon as it is put on the 
groimd, and the other leg relaxes and swings 
forward, mostly by iiiomentmii, until it takes 
over. Both act ions go on simultaneously. 

Hip and knee drop on the relaxed side. The 
leg canynng the weight is straight as it passes 
under the liip and heiids at Qie knee as tlic heel 


THE MECHANICS OF MOVEMENT 


comes up. Pboto^raplis illustrate this clearly. 
iTie relaxed leg is bent at the knee as it swings 
forward. It docs not straighten out until after it 
has passed the other knee. This is very well de¬ 
fined in the side views of the walking poses. The 
legs are both fairly straight at tbc extremes of 
the stride. Here again is that paradox, that tlie 
legs seem to express most motioi^ at the start or 
finish of the sweep descr ibed in the last chapter. 
Note partienlarly how nmeh the girl's dyiTig hair 
adds to the movement in the running poses. Also, 
tile girl runs with arms bent, altliough in walk¬ 
ing they sw ing naturally as they hang down. 

Tiy^ to base walking and running poses on 
photos of actiuil movement. They are well worth 
obtaining—and those given here will prove valu¬ 
able for reference in a pincli. To get all the action 
tliat is in a stride would require a slow-motion 
sequencej with page after page of pictures re¬ 
produced to any practical si:/c. 1 feel this is 
hardly necessary; careful study of the tw^o fol¬ 
lowing pages should suffice. 

Start drawing mannikin poses. See if you can, 
in a series of small framework sketches, draw all 
the way through a complete stride. In drawing 
back view^s of w^alkiug poses, reineinbei" that the 
pushing leg in back of the figure is straight until 
the heel leaves the ground, the heel and toes 
being lifted by Uie bending knee. 

The use of cameras by artists is a controversial 
Subject, Yet the demands on the present-day 
artist for action, expression, and dramatic inter¬ 
pretation are so exacting that it seems a bit 
ridicidous to fake tlie&e tilings w'hen the actual 
knowledge is so easy to obtain by means of a 
camera. I do not admire a photogiaphic-looking 
drawing, but I certainly detest a drawing that is 
meant to have viriliW and conviction Init is inane 
a[id static through ignorance or laziness on the 
part of the ai'tist. The fact that you can learn 
things of value from the camera is reason enough 
for you, as an ai tist, to have and use one. 


The source of your kraowdedge, as mentioned 
before, is immaterial. Why put a model through 
the ordeal of trying to keep a vivacious smile on 
by the hour? No one can hold such a pose. We 
can learn more alxiut a smile from the camera in 
live minutes than we can in five years of trying 
to "catch” it witli the eye alone. Limbs move too 
fast for the naked eye to record. Expressions 
change and are gone in an instant. The camera 
is the one means of nailing these down so that 
we can study them hy the hour. It is an mi- 
pardonable sin merely to copy. If you have noth¬ 
ing of your own to add, have no feeling about 
it, and arc satisfied, technically, witli the manner 
of treatment and have no desire to change this, 
then throw away your pencils and brushes and 
use the camera only. There will be many in¬ 
stances where you won’t know^ what else to do 
but to copy, but tliese instanoes will be fewer 
as you try^ to express what you feel and like 
thro ugh your increasing technical knowledge. 

Use your camera for all it's worth as part of 
your equipment. But keep it as equipment—not 
the end, but a meaiiSj just as your knowledge of 
anatomy is a ineans. Every successful artist 
whom I know, though it may he heresy to say 
SO, has a camera and uses it. Many artists 1 know 
are expert photographers, taking their own pic¬ 
tures and developing tliem. Most use the small 
or candid variety of camera and enlarge their 
prints. Tile camera broadens their scope tre¬ 
mendously in securing data outside the studio. 
Stiiit saving for a camera right now if you have 
not already made it one of your '^mcaiiSH’^ 

Going on with our line of balance, there are 
times when tliis line may be curved. In a sense, 
then, the line of balance is like a spring. For 
instance, a figure may be pushing very hard 
against something. The pushing would bend his 
figure backward. Again, if he were pulling hard, 
it would bend tbc figure the other way. Dancing 
poses can be built on the curved line, as w^ell as 





THE MECHANICS 

swaying figures- Movement can be straight as 
an arrow, or cur^'cd like the path of a skyrocket. 
Either suggests powerful motion. 

The vital quality' to have in your drawing is 
the ^^spirit^' of movement. You cannot he success¬ 
ful as an artist if you remain seated in yonr chaiij 
nor can yom' drawings be successful if the figures 
you draw remain static. Nine times out of ten 
the picture you arc asked to do will call for 
action. Art buyers love action. It adds zest and 
pep to your work. A number of prominent artists 
recently revealed die fact that the “drapey” 
figures are out as definitely as the Fii'st World 
War “flapper/' Ours is an age of action. A model 
cannot be left to pose herself- You will have to 
think hard: '^WTiat can I do widi her to make 
this drawing suig?'" 

The solution is not easy, for it is a matter of 
feeling and interpretation. Today a girl on a 
magazine ct>ver cannot just be sweet. She must 
be lital in every sense and doing something 
besides sitting in front of you and having a por¬ 
trait painted. She cannot just be holding some- 
tliiiig; the magazine-cover girl has aheady held 
everything from cats and dogs to letters from the 
boy friend. Let her swim, dive, ski through fiy- 
ing snow. Let her do any tiling, but don't let her 
be static, 

Pictures have changed, and it may be tliat the 
camera and photography have been the cause. 
ITiis does not mean that a drawing cannot l>e 
just as vital as a camera study. Only ten years 
ago the artist did not fully realize what compel¬ 
ling interest lay in action. He bad not seen photo- 
graplis snapped at one thousandth of a second 
and never dreamed that he could do this him¬ 
self. Not only magazine covers bvit any drawing 
you do will have added selling power witli good 
action. To make it tlie right kind of action, yon 
will have to find out what action really is and 
then study it as you would anatomy^ values, or 
any other branch of drawing. 


OF MOVEMENT 

A word of warning must be added against too 
mncli duplication of action. If you are drawing 
several figures, all walking, unless they are 
marching soldiers, do not make them all widk 
alike. Interesting action derives from contrast. 
All the variety you can achieve is needed. A 
figure appears to move faster if he is passing a 
stationary or sloW’-moving figure. 

Important, also, is the handling of mass, 
action: soldiers in battle, race horses grouped 
together, figures scattering away from some 
danger. Always pick out one or two as the key 
figures. Put all you have m these. Theu group 
and mass tlic rest. If you define the inclividuals 
equally, the drawing becomes monotonous. 
Battle pictures should concentrate on one or two 
figures in the foreground, the rest becoming 
subordinated to the.se. It is safe to handle sub¬ 
jects filled with action in this way, since too 
mudi attention to the individuals who make up 
the mass makes for confusion. A group is more 
powerful than many units. 

Tliere is a trick you must learn in order to 
capture pexses that cannot be otherwise obtained 
—for example, a falling figure in mid-air. You 
pose the figure, as you want it, on die floor. Use 
a flat background, get above the figure w'ith the 
camera, and shoot down. Place him head first, 
feet first, or any W'ay you w-aiit your model I 
once did a swan-dive subject by having the girl 
lie face up across the seat of a chair, and from 
the top of a table I used a tltjwniwurd shot. You 
can take the figure this way and then reverse it. 
By shooting from a very low viewpoint or a higii 
one, many seemingly impossible action shots 
may be obtained. They must be skillfully done, 
lire artist can disregard the shadow's ll:iat fall 
on his backgroundj but the photographer cannot. 

Do a lot of experimenting from imagination, 
from the model, ami with your camera. If you 
can draw well, that is good. If you ean add con¬ 
vincing movement, so much the better. 
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SNAPSHOTS OF WAI^KING POSFS 
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SNAPSHOTS OF RUNNING POSES 
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THE TIPPED LINE OF BALANCE 
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SPRINGLIKE MOVEMENT 
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ACTION TOO FAST FOR THE EYE 
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TWISTED FORWARD MOVEMENT 
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MOVEMENT HEAD TO TOE 
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FAST MOVEMENT 
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PUSH OF TIIF BACK LEG 
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A TYPICAL PROBLEM 


A typical fnoMem based on the assumption that 
you are employed hy an art service: 

You are wanted in the trout office. 

CfxYd nioriiiijg. iVe callctl you in to meet 
Mr. Saunders. I'd like you to get die iiifonnatioii 
from liim firsthand.” 

Mr. Saunders: “To make tliis brief, I am 
organizing a new company for parcel dclivei-y. 
We are starting out with a fleet of new trucks. 
AJl will be painted a bright red. Our name will 
hcj 'Saimders’ Snappy Scrv ice"; our slogan, 'Well 
deliver anything, anytime^ anywhere.' We wiint 
a trade-mark designed to display prominently 
on our trucks, in our atlvertising, and on our 
stationery. We d like a figure of some kind within 
a circle or tr iangle, or some other odd shape. It 
ought to be symbolic of speed. Yon can include 
any kind of device, such as wings, an arrow— 
anything that would get across the idea of speed. 


Please don't make another winged Mercuiy'. It's 
liec^ done to death. It can be dignified or clever. 
We cannot use a messcugerlioy devict; because 
it is not typical of the company. Our men will 
wear uniforms and a cap bearing our Irade-mark. 
Please .submit some rough ideas in pencil." 

Take one or two of your liest roughs and finish 
them in black and w-hitc for a line cut. Do not 
use halftone. Keep them very simple. 

Make a flat design in black and one or two 
other colors for the design to go on the trucks. 

Design a sinall sticker to be pasted on parcels. 
This will incorporate the trade-mark and the 
lettering, '‘Delivered promptly, safely, by Saun¬ 
ders' Snappy Service." Size to reduce to tw'o hy 
three inches. 

Design some direct-by-mail postcards for pos¬ 
sible use. Tlicse should be simple^ original, strik- 
ing. 
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Vlll. BALANCE, RHYTHM. RENDERING 


Billiiiicc h a physical attrilmtc each of us mast 
possess. If a figure is drawn without halaiicc, it 
irritates us subconscious!v. Our instinct is to set 

rf 

firmly on its base anything t!iat is wobbling and 
]lively to fall, Watch how cjuiekly a mother's 
hand grasps the teetering child. Tlie observer 
recognizes quickly tliat a (Irawng is out of bal¬ 
ance^ and his inability to tlo anything about it 
sets up a negative response. 

Balance is an equalized distribution of weight 
in tile figure as in anything else. If we lean over 
to one sidcj an ann or leg is erxtended on the 
oppo.sitc side to' compematc for the unequal dis- 
tiibution of weight over the foot or two feet that 
are the central point of division for tlic line of 
balance. If we stand on one foot, the weight 
must be distributed much as it is in a spinning 
top. The figure will then fit into a triangle, if 
we stand on both feet, we make a square base 
for the weight, and the figure will then fit into 
a rectangle. 

This should not be taken too literally since an 
arm or ftxit may emerge from the ti'iangle or 
rectangle, but the division line through the 
middle of the triangle or rectangle will show that 
there is approximately a like amount of bulk on 
each side of it. 

When you arc using a live model either for 
direct sketcliiiig or for camera shots, she will 
automatically keep in balance—she cannot help 
it. But in drawing action from die imaginalion 
balance must be watclied carefullv. It is easv 
to forget. 

Before going into the problem of rhythm, the 
fundamentals of rendering must be taken into 
account. Suggestions f<jr rendering technically 
in different mediums will appear throughout tlie 
rest of the book. Technique is an individual 


quality, and no one can ixisitiyely state that a 
teclintcal Ireatinciit popular or successful today 
will lie so tomorrow. The fimdamentals of ren¬ 
dering, however, are not so much concerned 
with how you put your strokes on paper or 
canva.s as w ith correct values rendered intelli¬ 
gently for ihe specified reproduction and a clear 
conception of the use of tone and line in their 
proper place. 

On page 132 arc two draw ings tliat I believe 
w^ll be self-explanatory. In the first, tone is sufi- 
ordinated to line; in the otlicr, line is subordi¬ 
nated to tone. This gives you two jiimping-oll 
places. Yon can start a drawing with die definite 
plan of making it'cither a pure line drawii?^g, a 
combination of line and tone (in which cither 
can be suhoidiriated to the other), or a purely 
tonal drawing like the one on page 133. T suggest 
that you do not coiihuc yourself to a single man¬ 
ner of apjiroach and treat all your work in tlie 
same way. Tiy^ pen and ink, charcoal, line drawl¬ 
ing with a brush, watercolor, or whatever you 
wnll. The broader yon make your experience in 
different ticatments and mediums, the wider 
your scope becomes as a practicing artist. If you 
are making a study, then decide first what you 
want most from that study. If it is values, then 
make a careful tonal drawing. If it is coostriic- 
tioii, line, proportion, or anatomy^ work with 
these ill mind. If it is a .suggestion for a pose, 
tile quick sketch is better than something labored 
over. Tlie point is that you will have to labtir 
when you want a detailed or tonal statement. 
Yon need not labor quite so hard to express a 
bit of action. If your client wants a sketcli, .sec 
that it remains a sketch and that you will have 
something more in'the w^ay of finish to add to 
your final drawing. 
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BALANCE 
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BALANCE 
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TWO METHODS OF APPROACH 



TONE SUBORDirviAreO TO OUTLINE 

H&RE; AR& TWO APPRUOACHES WHICH W|Lk 
PRODUCE ENTIRELV Ol FFERfiNT RESULTS. 
TRY BCmn. LINE 15 RfiAULV THe FORTE OF 
TWE PKAUCTHTSMiN .WHILE TONE iS THE ^iLLY 
OFTHe Painter i ton& is more. oiF^iC-uLT 
iNP 3 MOULD NOT Oe'WkepT TH&RE CAN B£ 
MANV HAPFT' COMBINATIONS OF BOTH- 


OUTLINE SUBOR.OINATEP TO T 0 N£ 
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DEFINING FORM WITH JUST TONE AND ACCENT 
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STRESSING CONSTRUCTION 
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TWO MINUTE STUDIES 
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RHYTHM 



BASIC LINES OF RHYTHM 


HOCIARTH U NE- OF BEAUTY ^ 

3PIRALS 


ARCS 




the. PARIjOBOCA 
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RHYTHM 

AXkOM: AN Y CQNrOURTHAT 
CAN &E; OKMADe 
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PICK UP the 3WiHG''oF The 
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WITHOUT Pl^rORTloN OR 
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you wr ll rnp fhe average 
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RHYTHM 


Tire feeling cf rliythin is of tremendous iiti- 
portiLTiee in figure dra.wing. Unfortunately, It is 
one of the easiest things to miss. In music we 
feel tempo and rhylhiin In drawing it is much 
the same. Considered teehnicahy, rl’tytlTirn is a 
“flow^^ of w>ntinuous line resulting in a sense of 
unity and grace. 

We call the rViythmie- emphasis on a line or 
contour ‘"picking np.” The line of an edge, ob¬ 
served across the foniij will be picked up and 
eoutinned along another dontour. The next few 
drawings may serve as examples. L(x>k for this 
phenomeijon of rhythmic line, and yon will find 
its beauty' in all iiatnral forms — in animals, 
leaves, glasses, fiowers, sea shells, and in the 
human figure. 

We are conscious of the rliythm that pnlses 
tliroiigli the universe, beginning with the atom 
and ending with the star.s. Rhytlnn suggests 
repetition, flow, cycles, weaves, and all arc related 
to a iiniKcd plan or purpose. The feeling of 
rhythm in drawing, aside from the abstract, is 
a "follow-through” in line, just as it is in the 
movements of various sports. A bowler or golfer, 
a tennis player, or any other athlete must master 
the smooth "Tollow-through " to develop rhythm. 
Follow your lines through the scjlid form and 
watch them become part of a rhythmic plan. 
When a drawing looks clumsy, the chances arc 
that the tiouble lies in its lack of 'Tollow- 
through.'" Clumsiness in action—and in drawing 
—is lack of rhy dim that results in a jerky, uneven, 
disorganized movement. 

There are some basic lines of rhvthm for 
wliidi w'e can be constantly on the alert. The 
first is called lire "liogarth” line of beauty. It is 


a line that gracefully curves in one direction and 
then reverses itself. In the human lorm, it is 
present everyW'herc: in the line of the spine, the 
upper lip, the ear, the hair, the waist and iiips, 
and dow'n the side of the leg to the ankle. It is 
like the letter S in variation. 

A seeo nd 1 iuc of rhythm is the spiral, a line 
starting at a point and swinging around that 
point in a spreading, cireulai movement. This 
rhythm of line is apparent in sea shells, a whirl¬ 
pool, or a pin wheel. 

The tliirtl li neof rhythm is called the parabola, 
whicli is a sweep of line continually l>eudiiig to 
a greater curve, like the course of a skyrocket. 
These three lines are the basis of nmst orna¬ 
mentation. They can also he made the basis of 
pictorial composition, Tfiey seem to be so thor¬ 
oughly a part of all graceful movement that they 
should be given great consideration in all draw¬ 
ing of movement. The lines of rhythm in animals 
arc (:asily observed and hence easily compre^ 
hended. 

Rhythm may be forceful, as in great waves 
beating upon a coast,, or gentle and flowing, as 
in the ripples of a pond. Recurrent rhythm 
moves and stirs us, or givt;.s us a feeling of rest- 
fulness and compo.sure, pleasing to the senses. 
The so-called ‘"streamline"' is rliytliiu applied U> 
ugly contour. The commercial application of 
th is principle has been eminently successful. The 
hncs of oiu' trains and ships and motoreans, our 
pianos, and Our household appliances have been 
built upon this concept first recognized in na¬ 
ture—in die dolphin among other fish, in birds, 
and in all living things designed for swift mo¬ 
tion. 
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RHYTHM 
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CROSSING LINES OF RHYTHM 





Arc. CALLVDOR ATT&MTIOM “TO 
WAV COiSlTOtJR^ roav O&'^WOV'&M “TOCrETM Eft 
ACROSS THE I=0RM* NO TWO PoflES WOR-^ALCKE 
SUTWHEK THE «iNTOURS HAVE THE P£EUmcr'^ OF 
&6|MG CON N.AjMP A PAFET OF EACH OTHE^R, 
TH£m a SvmPHOKY OF UNK Is eSTASLish&O- 
RHYTHM HsI PftAWl INi<r^ A5 |M JMUSIC^ UM t R( 

TK£ WHOUE SO that TH& PCLEUNcrAMO MOVC- 

MENT of all BECjOMHS IMPORiTAMT THAN 

ANY SlNffLe PART. kie&P F£Ei_lNcT FOR THE. 
C0R.CE.CT ANP £XPE£Ss|VE LI NB. iFiTDOESNT 
Co POWN THE FIRST BCiNC ANOrHM LlNB 

POVMN, SOMETIMES A NUMOeft OF UN£S AREl 
more express I ve THAH ONE, like ripples on 
WATER REPEAT mCi THEl MOVEMEmT, 1£HYTH M 
CAN LIFT YO(JR ABILITY TO THE. Sfcl^S * 
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RELATING ONE CONTOUR TO ANOTHER 
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DEFINING BY EDGES AND SHADOW WITHOUT OUTLINE 
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t=|CUt^^ POSED AtTWHST AW HITE. 
BACktj«OLfMD TO DEMOMST^ATE 
HOW THE l^AY &E PEFlI>4ED 

WITH «IN«:iL& LlClATj WIT WOOT 
OQVtOUS USE OF OUTUNE,. Tk^ 
OUTLINE IS DRAWN VERY Ll<iHTLY 
FOLLOWED BV A CAREFUL 3TDDV 
OF TONE:, EDCiES AND ACCENT^. 
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A TYPICAL 

A typical problem worked out tvith an account 
execuiice iti an adva^ismg figency: 

“Your ^vo^k has come to my attentioii,” says 
tlie executive of au atlvertising agoncy, "aiidj 
from what I have seen of it so far, I like it very 
niiicli. I have a new gasoline account, for whicli 
wo must have a fresh approach, T want to use 
a new man in the field, and he must he g(x>d. 
We will cover all advertising metliiims pretty 
thoroughly, but the initial pi inch will come 
from outdoor advertising in a series of bill post¬ 
ers. Whether or not we give you this series to 
do depends upon what you eait show us in the 
way of art work in roughs and sketches. We are 
willing to pay five hundred dollar s per poster to 
the rig ht manj this price to include all prelimi¬ 
nary work. The name of tlio product is Sparko 
Rliythm Motor Fueb As a sturterj here are some 
captioirs we have thought up: Tune Your Motor 
fit Sparko Rlujthm; Heard Everywhere.. .Sparko 
Rhythm; Sparko Rhythm Sounds Sweet in any 
Motor; ^"Swing"^ to Sparko Rhythm; Always in 
Step with Sparko Rhythm; Let Your Mo^fJr Smg 
to Sjiarko Rhythm; In Time, Every Time^ TliaTs 
Sparko Rhythm; Keep m Tune with Sparko 
musical terms, but we will be glad to consider 
any ideas that assocrale rhytlmi with a motor 
fuel.” 

The width of an outdoor poster is two-and-a- 

(jiiarter the height. Mftko eovoriil £;mall 

roughs cm tissue hjr ideas that could be used to 
illustrate the above. You do not have to sho\v an 
automobile, or a motor, but l.>ear in mind that 
it is a motor fuel The w'oids "‘motor fTieV* must 
be somewhere on the poster. Y^>u will probably 
want to use a base line of lettering across the 


f^ ROB LEM 

bottom of the poster: “America's Greatest Motor 
Fuel” The sheets in a poster run foiQ' across, 
and tw'o and a half up and dowir. The half-sheet 
may be placed either at toji or bottom. Try to 
avoid cutting through a face at the joining place 
of two sheets. If the face is vary large, see tliat 
tire joining places do not cut duo ugh the eyes. 
Sometimes tlie sheets vary a little in color, and 
tire bill poster cannot be relied upon not to get 
one sheet pasted a little off. 

Work up in color your best ideas in sketch 
form. Size of poster for sketch is leii by twenty- 
two and one-half inches. A margin of white goes 
oi'ound the poster about two inches at top and 
bottom, and thrtse at the sides. 

I am not going to suggest what to do, but wliat 
not to do, iis far as your design is concerned. 

J^o not make the name Sparko Rhythm too 
small. 

Do not put rlark lettering on a dark liiick- 
ground. 

Do not put light lettering on a light back¬ 
ground. 

Gel some good copy for your style of lettering; 

Keep lettering very simple and readable; don't 
get fancy. 

Don't fake your figures; get good copy. 

Don’t make small hgiires or too many. 

If you would like to experiment, draw^or paint 
the finished poster; the size will Ijc, in inches, 
sixteen hy thiits-six or twenty by forty-five. 
Paint a while margin at least tw^o inches lop and 
bottom and three or more at sides. 

Save your effort as a sample. 
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IX. THE KNEELING, CROUCHING, 

SITTING FIGURE 


In this chapter we are concerned with qualities 
odier than motion. Almost tlie whole j^anuit of 
feeling can be expressed in a seated figure. It 
can suggest alertness or composure, fatigue, de- 
JectiOTij aggressiveness^ timidity, aloofness, un¬ 
easiness, boredom. Each would be expressed 
diflfereiitly. Sit down or liave soiiit^>n(i dt) so, and 
see how you w-ould dramatize eaeli of these. 

It is of paramount importance, at this point, 
to understand the shifting of the weight from 
the feet to the buttocks, thighs, hands, elbows, 
back, the neck and head. Important, too, is die 
collect understanding of foreshortciied limbs 
that assume other than usual contours. In such 
poses limbs become props or braces rather than 
complete supports. The spine has a tendency to 
relax in a concave manner toward such bracing. 
When yon are sitting on the floor, one of your 

4 

arms usiially becjomes a brace, and the spine re¬ 
laxes toward tbe bracing sbonlder. f>iie shoulder 
is high and the other one drops; the hips lean to- 
w'ard the brace; the w'eight is carried on one sidt; 
of the buttocks, the side of the supporting arm. 

When you are sitting in a chair, your spine 
may lose its S-shape and bec-ome a C. The thighs 
and buttocks take the weight. Botli flatten a 
good deal, particularly a womans thighs. The 
position of the head over the body should be 
curefully placed, since it bas much to do with 
what the pose suggests. The draftsman must 
decide whether the sitting pose should he erect 
or relaxed. Rcnienilxjr that the figure is always 
subject to the law of gravity. It .should have 
weight, or it cannot Vie convincing.^ 

Foreshortening will require subtle olxserva- 
tion, for no two poses arc quite alike. Every pose 
off die feet will be a new problem and probably 


one y(>u have not solved before. The variations 
of viewpoint, lighting, perspective, the uiiliiiriited 
variety of poses, all keep the problems of draw¬ 
ing new' and interesting. I cannot think of any¬ 
thing less animated or more boring to look at 
or to draw than a model who is "'just sitting," 
This, to me, means both feet close together on 
the fltior, aims resting alike on the arms of the 
diair, back flat against the cliair, eyes looking 
straight ahead. Your model might half-turn to¬ 
ward you, hang an arm over the back of the 
jchair, cross her feet, stretch them out, or hold 
a knee. Use plenty of imaginetioii to change a 
dull pose into an interesting one. 

Let the whole pose t>f the model as well as the 
hands and facial expression tell tlic story. Do 
you want her to show animation or weariness? 
If she sits at a table, talking to her fiance, let her 
lean forward, absoibedly, or show^ displeasure 
if they are quarreling. 

Watch carefully for contours arranged in front 
of eacli other and clraw them that w'ay; if you do 
not, a diigh will not recede, a part of an arm will 
look too short or stuinplikc. Remember that if 
die hands or feet are close to the camera, they 
photograph too large. Any figme that is qi.iite 
foreshortened should l>e photograplied from a 
<listancc if possible, and then enlarged for copy. 
If you are planning a portrait, find a natural ges¬ 
ture or pose for your sitter. Turn the clrair at an 
odd angle, get an unusual viewpoint, don’t have 
the head stiffly alxivc the neck. Let her drop 
comfortably into the corner of the chair, feet 
draw'n back or even drawn under her, or feet 
externded and knees crossed. Don t let Uie legs 
make a perfect right angle with die knees. 

You must stir vourself on to invention. 
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CROUCHING 



IT SHOULD BE REPtATEp OVER. AMD OVt^Pt TO THE. 
^TUDEJST MOT -ro^E=AKE“ UlCMT AND SHADOW ON 
the FIOURE. draw from the MOOEL or. FPe.CJrvi A 
QOop PHOTO, FIVE I^INUTES OPQ ^ | S 
WORTH DAYS OP FARmO, ®HAOOWS CAN etSEEN 

^CA-rreR. anp siMPueR than tme:y ATee. 
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THE INCOMPLETE STATEMENT MAY BE INTERESTING 
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POINT TECHNIQUE 
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OEMCiL POINT RE.NDe.RlMGS 


VeRTNCr^L UNE- ^VOOEUNG 
A PEmUIK^ TR&4aMeMT 


R,i<?Hr 
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MOOE-LINQ with the P&NCH-POIHT is SLOVyE-R. aMO MOH.E Ol S^Fl C U ITT, IT 
frLSC MOHiE LIMITED AS TO TOPJff VAl_L>E.S. HOW&VER, IT 3riOU]_D BE OFIT&N 
PKACTlCtD TO PfeV^UDP the KM A tK. OT^ J^EN PI^V/INC*, 


PLANNING A PEN i:)RAWING 


A PEN •retATMeNT PUANNEO IM 

PElSClL TIME. AMP TR/3tJ0EE. - 
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KNEELING AND SITTING 
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KNEELING AND TWISTING. OR BENDING 























GETTING FULL VALUE RANGE WITH INK AND PENCIL 
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A COm&lNA-riQN OF AND GRADED TONE. OFFERS DM VQUE. POSSJ Si LIT i E3* Dt^^WlNQ 

WAS DONE OM BAIN bridge COQoiLLE, NO.E. , THE BJ-ACK$ ARE-HiGCfNS INK , THE TONE,^ 
ARE done WITH PRlsr-tACOLJDR.'^eLACKL JD3&PEMCI1-. PtEDUCT^ON IS OWE-J R.CJ * 
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INK AND PENCIL IN COMBINATION 
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F^EN DRAWING 
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A "LOOSER" TREATMENT 
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FINE POINT BRUSH DRAWING 
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PRAWN A 3M4LL Camels HAIK BSlU^hAHP drawing ink on BRISTOL L30AR1J 
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A TYPICAL 

A number of typical problems tn a contest for 
sculptural designst 

1. The problem is to design a group of figures 
for ft large fountain to he placed in the center of 
a circular pool fifty feet in diameter. The subject 

“I am America. I give tbee liberty and a free 
lifer The drawings are to lie submitted for in- 
teq;>retatiou of idea only. The group may con¬ 
tain a heroic figure symbolizing the Goddess of 
Liberty, The work should be Ainerioan in spirit. 
Figures can typify agriculture, mining, indus¬ 
trial life, the homej et cetera. The artist, how¬ 
ever, is not Imiited in any way. 

2. Design a large drinking fountain. Sonie- 
w^hcrc upon tlie base will be the inscriptions " I 
am America. From my lakes and streams J give 
thee the waters of freedom.” 

3. Design a sun dial to be placed within the 
botanical gardens, bearing the following in- 
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scription; "I am America- I give thee my soil.” 

4. Design a statue for the zoological gardens, 
the inscription to be: "1 am America. I give all 
living things the right to life.” 

5. Design a soldiers' and sailors' imnniment. 
The inscription to read: “1 am America. These 
of my s(ms I gave for thy seem it\ 

Here are unlimited opportunities to express 
youiself. One interesting manner of handling 
tlicsc designs, after having w'orked out rough 
tissue sketches, would be to draw on toned paper 
with charcoal and white chalk. In these there 
would be considerable study of the figure, 
action, drapery, dramatic interpretation. Work 
out your ideas with your peneii, yont camera, 
material gathered by research, ct cetera, 

There is no objection to using allegorical or 
Semi- nude figures, but do not stick too close to 
the Greek, Make it American, 
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X. THE RECLINING FIGURE 


One of the most challenging phases of ligiire 
drawing is that of the recliiihig pose. It offers the 
best opportunity of ejII for desigri, interesting 
pose, pattern, and foreshortening, We forget the 
body as an upright Bgnre for the moment and 
think of it as a means of flejiilile pattern for 
space-hiling. iTie head may be placed anywhere; 
witliin the space at ytnir disposal. The torso may 
be regarded from any viewqxiint. In the drawing 
of the reclining figure, as in the standing and 
sitting poses, avoid straight, luiin teres ting poses 
-the legs straight, the arms straight, the head 
straight. I call these ""coffin poses,' for nothing 
appears t|Qitc st> dead. Unlimited variety is pos¬ 
sible with the reclining or ha If-reclining poses. 
We Imoiight the hgnre out of the "'proportion 
Ixrx" early in tins Ixiok, Never fit a box around 
anything that is an interpretation of life. 

The impression is that reclining poses me ex¬ 
tremely difficult to draw. If you are accustomed 
to measuring (ffi so many heads, you must dis¬ 
card tlie method in drawing the reclining figure, 
for it may be foreshortened to so great an cxtCTit 
that it cannot be measured in heads. But Uiere 
is still height and width in any pose. Yon can 
still find the middle and quarter points and make 
con^paradve measurements. From here to there 
is equal to from there to another point. Measure¬ 
ments are not standard and apply only to the 
subject before you. 

Heclining poacs are often neglected in art 
schools. The reason is usually the crowded room 
in which one student obstructs the view of an- 
otlier. Consequently the most delightful and 
interesting phase of figure drawing is passed 
over, and many students leave the school with¬ 


out the slightest idea of how to go about drawing 
a recliiiing figure. 

I’he appearance of complete relaxation is of 
first importance. A stiff-looking pose givex the 
obseiv er the read ion of discomfort. The rhytfim 
of the pose should be sought very carefully. Yon 
know now how to look for it. Abiost any model 
looks better in a reclining than in a standmg 
pose. The reason is that the stomach falls inward 
and appears more slender; tlie breasts, if in¬ 
clined to droop, return to normal romidness; the 
chest becKunes full and high; tlio back, lying'flat, 
is straighter; even a double chin is lost. Perhaps 
nature purposely adds beauty to die reclining 
pose. If glamorous appeal is needed in a draw¬ 
ing, nodiing can give it more than the reclining 
figure. 

If you LUC n;iing your camera, do not place it 
too close to the model, for distortion will rt;siilt. 
Reclining poses should he .selected with good 
taste. Crudity' can send you and your drawing 
Out die door in a hurry. See that the pose does 
not hide parts of the limbs so that tliey look like 
Stumps; for instance, a leg bent under with noth¬ 
ing to explain it may lotik like the fellow w-itli the 
till Clip. You cannot tell whether or not he has 
a leg. An uiiusua.1 pose is not necessarily good, 
but a figure can be twisted alx>ut for interesting 
design, or combined with draperies for unusual 
pattern. The hair ciiii be maile a nice part of the 
design. If the pose is complexj keep the lighting 
simple, dross-lighting on an unfamiliar pose 
may complicate it and make it look like a Chinese 
puzzle. If bizarre effects, how'cyer, are w^'anted, 
it may work out at tliat. A high viewpoint may 
lend variety. 
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SKETCHES OF RECLINING POSES 
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STUDY 
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COARSE GRAIN PAPER STUDIES 
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STUDY IN FORESHORTENING 



THE Dti.AWlNG5 ON THESe TWO RAG&5 AR.^ 
liy-r&NDEP -TO I>E.MONStP-AT& HOWTHfe 
texture or grain op this f3'APlGR NtAV 8^ 
utilized TQ adva^ntace. the deli C.A-r& 
modei_ino is '^ith the point Amo 

THE FAAS 3 E 3 WITH TH& 3 IDE OF 

THE LEAD, ATTENTION IS CAUWEO TO THt USE 

■* 

Ot= DARK accents. TOU CANNOT INVHKT LIGHT 
AND SHADOW^ DRAW tHROM LlFfe OR GOOD COFV, 



















CEMENTED TISSUE OVER! .AY. SPATTER AND BRUSH DRAWING 
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PEN STUDIES 
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A TYPICAL 

Typical ptohlem to solve wUh an art dealer and 
represeniaUvet 

"I have a particular commi5ision ill miiid tliat 
1 believe you could handle," says^ an art dealer. 
"‘My clients have organized a new country club. 
They are building a beautiful clubhouse. They 
want two iniiral decorations^ for their new dining 
room. Tlie woodwork will lie done in ivory, watli 
a slightly deeper tone of ivory on the walls. 
There are tw'o tloorw-ays iJito tlie tlining room, 
over eadi of which there will be a lunette. The 
lunettes are half-circles, the radius of each being 
five feetj making the base or span of the mural 
ten feet* five feet in height at the middle point. 
The club is to be closed between the months of 
October and May for the winter, and, since the 
club activities start in May, a spring mural will 
Ije used over one door and a fall subject over 
the other* 

The subject .selected for die first lunette is 
awakening spring. A reclining figure lies iipcm 
the woodland soil, amid wilclHowcrs that have 
l>ur.st into bloom, lilossoruing bushes', and trees. 
There are small animak about, such as squirrel, 
deer, rabbit, and birds. Tlie figure is in the act 
of awakening aud about to rise* Her hah is long, 
and perha^js there is a garland of early spring 
flowers about her head. The figure may be partly 
covered with flowers. 

"A female figure lying dowm to rest for the 
winter is the fall sul>ject. Brilliant autumn leaves 
are fulling and have drifted over the figure, cov- 
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ering it partly. In the hair arc drooping and 
wilted flowers. A squirrel with an acorn in its 
paws, a rabbit burrowing down into the soil, 
birds flying—all may be shown. The grass is 
hrowm and dry; p<;rhaps some red fierries are on 
a branch. Tlie thought that is conveyed is that 
summer has ended and Nature prepares for 
winter." 

Make many rough pencil compositions. Do 
not only fill the space with the figure stretched 
stiffly acaross it. Proceed to work up some small 
thumbnail roughs in color. Then pose your 
model, make studies, or take camera .shots. It 
would he wise to make some .studies of trees and 
foliage in the w'oods. Tlie little animals should 
also be studied. The subject could he given 
modern, simple treatment. MTieu your pre¬ 
liminary material is ready, l>egin the sketch you 
will submit. Tlifs sketch i.s called a cartoon. It 
should he done well enough so that it can he 
squared off. You may then work from it, if neces¬ 
sary, directly upon the wTills, or ou a c-anvas 
mounted to fit or to be glued into place. 

Since the room i.s light and airy, the paintings 
sliould be keyed fairly high, rather than dark 
aud heavy. Gray your colors a little so that your 
picture will not jumj) out of the wall like an ad¬ 
vertisement. Treat the flesh delicately and sim¬ 
ply. Do not try for brilliant or even .strong light 
and shadow^ You will gain valuable experi¬ 
ence if yon will paint these subjects on a small 
scale. 
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XI, THE HEAD, HANDS, AND FEET 


Tlic liead, perhaps, Iras nioi e to do witli selling a 
drawing than anj tfnng else. Though the figure 
drawing you submit may be a splendid oiie^ ymir 
cjlienf will not look beyfind a hoinely or badly 
drawn face. I have often worried and laborefl 
Over this fact in my owai experience. Oiiee some¬ 
thing happened that has helped iriie ever since. 
I discovered torwfrrrciion. I d is covered tliat a 
beautiful face is not necessarily a type. Jt is not 
liiiir, color, eyes, nose, or mouth. Any set of fea¬ 
tures in a skull that is normal can be made into 
a face that is interesting and arresting, if not 
actually beautiful. When the face on yonr draw¬ 
ing is ugly and seems to leer at you, forget tlie 
features and look to the construction and place¬ 
ment of them, h^o fact: ciiu be out of construc¬ 
tion and look right or beautiful. I’here must be 
a positive lialance of the two sides of the face. 
The spacing bch^^een the eyes must be right in 
relation to the skull. The perspective or view¬ 
point of the face must be consistent with the 
skull also. The placement of the ear must l>e 
accurate, or a ratlier imbecilic look results. Tlie 
hairline is extremely important because it not 
only frames Qie liead but helps to tip the face at 
its proper angle. 

The placement of the mouth at its proper dis¬ 
tance between nose and diin can .mean the dif¬ 
ference between allure and a disgruntled pout. 
To sumniarize, draw tlie skull correctly from 
your viewpoint and then place the features prop¬ 
erly within it. 

Ill my first book, Fim with a Pencil I sot about 
to work out a plan for head consti Liction that I 
consider almost fVx>lproof. 1 repeat the general 
plan as a possible aid here.* 

A S-lrikinj^ly similar mtitliyd was (jrig!na.ted iudepciEnlf^'ritlv bv 

Miss t. CracL- Hanks. ■( See i^un tttt/i a FeJu^^i, p. 136.) 


tlousidcv the head a iiall, flattened at the sides, 
to wliicli die farHal plane is attached. The plane 
is divided into three erpial parts (lines A, B, and 
C). The ball itself is divided in half. Line A l>e- 
comes the carline, B the middle line of the face, 
and C tile line of the brows. The spacing of the 
features can then be laid out on these lines. The 
plan holds good for eUlier male or female, the 
difference being in the more iKiny structure, the 
heavier l>rows, the Lirgcr mouth in the male. The 
jaw line in the mahi is usually drawn more 
scjuarely and ruggedly. 

In this chapter are studies of the skull and its 
Ixjuy structure, as well as the muscular construc¬ 
tion and the general planes of the male head. 
The individual features are workc^d out in detaib 
The beads are of varying ages. Since no tw^o 
faces are alike, for you the best plan is to draw 
people ratluT than stock heads. Perhaps an artist 
of another era could repeat his types endlessly, 
lint there is no advantage in that today. It tends 
to make an artists work dated in short order. 
The artist who can keep his types fresh and true 
to purpose wall last. 

It pays in the long run to hire models, though 
there is always the ttunptatioii to save money. 
The danger in using clips from maga?;ines is that 
tlie material is usually copyrighted. Advertisers 
pay movie stars for the privilege of using tlieir 
photos. Both the star and the advertiser will 
resent having them ‘swiped”for another adver¬ 
tiser. Your client will not be happy about it 
cither. The same is true of fashion models who 
have been paid for their serviees. You cannot 
expect to use them for your own purposes. Prac¬ 
tice from clips, !)ut don t try to sell your copies 
as originals. Once you learn to draw heads, it will 
be your life-1 oug interest to portray character. 


HEAD BUILDING 



HOW TO COH^Tia,UCT A J 


OltdbW A tB^LL, OlVkt3& PiLL ll^TO ^ECrioMS 30 THAT YOU l4Ave A Mlt>QLB Llhlfe. 
OlVJOlMO OAUL 3 >«AV3 A.BiiNCC). TAk* ON& FOPt UMe OP PACe.THt 

TiVO WTl.1^ gCA»<d KAI^, UtNg. AM& A LlhiK OPaftOWS. BH^OP Iwihftt. OP FACE. 

OPP itAU.i,. OiVlEtfg. ilHTO -;J PAINTS THAT ApPEAft l-QUAL. ^ CACH PiltT fe^UJ^L 70 HALp OF 

Twe pidTAMcC: prom GKOwui^a^ to top Or bacc. ai^fcjaoFr^ by propfinc bar. 

I.IM6 3T^1C«T 00¥VM. f-i-ACB UA(t AT IMTHHJECTfOfH OP kllSiU AakpC- WOW BOtl,OiWJAW 
AND f=SATUftfi5. TWia PuAK 13 MOF-b TTHOALOU*; HLV COVfcPi.B.0 in'* FUM W ITH A P&N C I JL^ . 
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BLOCKS AND PLANES 



THE SIMPLE PORn DEVELOPED TO THE COM P LEV ^ T THE: l/SEOF PLiME®. 

TMESE AVERACe PLANES SHOULD OE LeARNED, THEY ARE THE EAS1S FOR. LlO'HTlMO, 



THE PtANES VIEW * CtBT SOME ClAV AKD MOOEL YHfc PLANES ffO YOU CAN 

UaNT THEM DIFFERENT WAN-a, THEN DRAWTHEM. ftAC-K TO 7Z AMD Z*. 
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RONES AND MUSCLES OF THE HEAD 




1 FALONmUS 
Z Ott.B*CLrL&Rrl5 OCULl 
J f^OAlCUkAF^ MUSC(-eS 
^ T*Mr>OKAUl5 CPC-EP^ 


I^4ik3 SE.T1&Ft 

4-7 ^tVCOM^ATlCU* 

^ OflDlCUMvRt? DKLIS 


lO i:^UC:<llNATOFt 
M De.PRBJ30«i 
\Z STCjtMO i^ASYOJD 
S3 
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Ttlt MUSCLES IN LIGHT AND SHADOW 




STUDIES OI= AN AHAtOMiC&U CAST (white) 

AKE. to fHOW THfi AWATOM'f OF 
THE HHAD iht IT^ solid aspect^or U FOKM 
tN UCKT AND ^HAOOW- IF YOD CAt* DftAW 
rHa>M CAsr»,tT IS necoMMRiMDE-p tooo 
so. MANY JTOOEWr* 3KlP THEAHTtftUE 
CLAuS^iJdOT OEAl-t^lisiO ITS TRLI«.value:. 

AOV/VMT^OB I* THAT TH & 

REMAINS #ilXtP K^R. CAREFUL STUPV. IT 
DEV^LOP^ SOLIPITV AMP fcx;CKLI-E.MT 
FOR STUPY OF VALUES* ^ SUGGEST VOD 
SOM& CAREFUL 

Duplications of these, prawiwcts 

IP YOU HAVE HO 9lL||LAR CASTS HEAR. 
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FEATURES 
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SETTING THE FEATURES INTO THE HEAD 
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STUDIES 























STUDIES OF MISS "G” 
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YOUNG AND OLD 





















MAKE STUDIES LIKE THESE OF YOUR FRIENDS 





SlUDtES OP A young 


aKyL,l_H MCJfT* -rej ^ 

IhOlVIC^U^t, ow 

CCS«.1tefCTjLV PUACJSXJ' WITW f 


OOMPtmxi’rY inIl&hy' 
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PROPORTION OF THE BABY HEAD 



PROPORTION, 12 TO 16 MONTHS OLD, EA 


R Peon T 

pltAW A , OlVIPK n iH H-ALF 

MOPliOMT* LLV. lASiNC A 

fcAPlija.FKAW &C, TH& AK3C 

CPWiJmC7 M,iPC>Lt LINE OKVfi5 TTHt 
Wip'TH OF HEAP tff FKORQTiTrOr* TO 
HE’ICHT- kjOVJE.R liALFtNTO^ 

E^OAL PAKT5 . Pi-PvCE 


^ r 

"TPFBfc^ <rpt&XT VJAHl ■TV'or J|z:£ ANP 
IH twRANT SKULKS . HOWfeveji, T^c. 
AjVGUcAC^C WI14- AFRPtCJr rJHl ATtL-Y Rl Ut_ A 
fQuK-JCl^. >A30 CAN UiC Ttl& SAI^L AH1>- 
RI.ANK toV OSiNO AbAva 'rrOROpt.'TI J + 



CHAfCAC■T£:t^^ST 1 C 3 TO KlEMEM B &FL 

FACR IS RtLATWELV ^MAUL jABOOT OF H&AC9 FROM 

TO CHIN. EAR C?R£>Pi CELUPW M AL F* WAV UN E -^ ANO MOtjTH ARJC A 

LlVTUt Albova THfe HAU-FWiV POtMT &PVW&efrl BP^OW^ MOf B AKO OVU K 
S>4V4fflOMS* TH^ CH^N PI^OP3 w&LU UN&Ejfc rlOS& ANI> NtOl/TH, "rMia Oppe.F^ 
UP IS LARCCR-Am D UEINCEiR- AN O . TM & r^o R. E. H BL^i O OROP5 

IMWA(3-|> TTO XHC nose. , pOE OR NOS& OOMC^AVEL. ARJt UAROAC , 

IN TNBre. OPE.Nl N<S3 AND ^l^iCM-ruv MoRJC- THAN Wt OTI4 OR AN ieY E. APA RlT, 
NOST^iUS SFHiAtA-ANO ROONP ANp SET WITHIN TN& ilM^IPia OP 

eves ANPTH&C0ft.M&R.3 OF MOOTH ON AUIMI^ RR,OM TUm^Jts. POINTS . 






















































BABY HEADS 
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HANDS 
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HANDS 



TD BdlTTOM 


CONTaaR^? rA^ 
*NO IN p«O^T BACK OTKHtr 
TKa PTALi^ IS coNO^VB, -rne 
&e>c»c CONVfcHf, KfeLBJ' AT IT [ 
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Ti.fli FOOT 



j (T IS SU£7<J THA.T YOU PEJVW VOUR OWN 

IN tvtAMy |i!TO$ES| ^ETTINC A M IKttOR- OH THPUOOR. 
^l_SO,THfi^r VOU SST UP* SHOES ANp p-RAW THBM FROM 
MANV ancles ANC^ Vt G W PO i NXS. 
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ATYPICvVL 

A itjpical problem outlined by an art huyer: 

' Wr always ium^eI artists who can draw heads 
well Good diawiiigs of heads are required in 
almost all advertising, for illustrations ou maga¬ 
zine covers, and litho displays. An acceptable 
head must be in good drawing, to he sure, but 
tliat s only the beginning of its fob. If it^s a pretty 
girls head, the pose, the arnmatioii, the hair-do, 
tht! cfjstume, the color, the ty pe, the expression, 
the age, the idea behind it, all eount. For ehar- 
aetc^r drawing, 1 shall expect you to find a living 
ty^pe to work frong for the sake of authenticiW, 
anti, if necessary, add whatever particularized 
qualities the job spceiRes, I cannot tell you what 
to do or how to paint it. Do the nceessai'y W’ork, 
bring it in, and, if I like it, Til biiy it. That's the 
only way oiir firm buys art work. When yon have 
csonvinced me that you can do a good head, I 
may give you further commissions, but I must 
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recei ve the right to reject any work aiKl may 
even ask y oit to retlraw a joli ” 

Begin with a magaiiine cover anti experiment 
un til you have arrived at a good idea. Work it 
out small, in color, until you feel the little sketch 
has carryiiig ptjwer and attention vahu:. Then 
work up your final drawing. Keep it as simple 
as possible. Don't tiy to sell a faked, or Vibbed,” 
heath No magazine will buy it. Do not send work 
to a magazine that already employs one artist 
regularly, since he is probably w-orking under 
cojitrael:. 

Other suggestions are: Make a number of 
Studies of the people aroutid you. Draw yourself 
in the mirror. Draw' a baby, a clviltl, a young man 
and gill, a middle-aged person of each sex, and 
an oI<l person of each sex als<j. Spend most of 
your time drawing heads—your market demands 
them. 
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XII. THE COMPLETE FIGURE 

IN COSTUME 

y 


Costumesi will keep cliangiiig, biit. tlie human 
figure remains the same. You must know the 
form beneath the folds of the clothingv^luiii must 
familiarize yourself with die methods of cutting 
flat material and fitting it over the rounded 
figure. The drape of the material is caused liy 
die manner in which it is cut and joined- Mate¬ 
rial cut on the bias drapes differently from that 
cut on the weave. Try to uuderstand wliat makes 
the material do wliat it does in the ruffle^ the 
pleat, die flounce, and in gathering; what is the 
purpose of a dart; and why the seams and join- 
itigs cause the flat material to shape itself. You 
do not have to know liow to sew, but you must 
look for the ctmstriiction of the clothing, just iis 
you look for die stincturc of die figure under it. 
It takes oiilv a few extra minutes to find out 
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which folds are due to the consti'action of the 
gamient and which are caused by the mider- 
lying form. Find the “intention’ of die drape. 
Discover what the designer has worked for— 
slimness or fullness, Jf a seam is sinootii, it was 
intended to lie flat. If there is a shirring or gath¬ 
ering at some point, take note tliat it was not 
intended to lie flat. You must not slavishly copy 
each tiny fold, but neither must you disregard 
folds entirely. Indicate the shirring at that point. 
Learn how die fcmiilc figure affects the folds: 
the fabric falls away from the most prominent 
forms underneadi shoulders, breasts, hips, but¬ 


tocks, and knees. When material is loosely 
draped over these, the folds start with diem 
and radiate to tlie next high point. Mien the 
material is fitted, if there are any folds at all, the 
folds will run around the prominent forms^ pull¬ 
ing at die seams. Tlic male form molds the 
clothes in a like manner. In a mans suit, for 
example, the material over the shoulders^ over 
the chest,, and over the top of the back is cut to 
fit. The only folds you find then come from the 
pull at the scams. The bottom of the coat and 
the trousers are draped loosely. The trouser 
fokls radiate from the buttocks to the knee in 
sitting poses and from the knee to the calf and 
the back of the ankle. 

All oveimodelcd garment is just as bad as an 
overniodeled figure. Watch to see that your light 
and dark values stay within the color value of 
the material itself and that its imitj^ is not broken 
by lights and shadows that are more strongly 
stated than necessarv. 

d*' 

Do not draw eveiy' seam, every fold, and 
every button, hut try to understand construc¬ 
tive jirineiples and interpret them correctly in 
what yon do put down, instead of being careless 
in these matters or remaining totally ignorant 
of them. 

No matter what you draw—figure, costume, 
furniture—le^irn its constniction, so that you can 
draw" it. 



DRAW FIGURE. THEN COSTUME 
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KNOW YOUK. FIGURE UNOER TH(L COST^uME. 

ir. mbthod mo<6. practice, now -TO pash.on PHoroa lo wokk. 

™n.,an,,,as .np,c^,^p i.aovE.p«iw both «.a-ru«e ^np p.ciobtb unoer,nb^t„ as,p 
OTMinO WEECe -TRENSPaRENT. STSU W11, uupERSTftW P TKEN THfe REOiTi qkS H< P QF THE D«« 
TO the PORp. OMPET^NEa^H. VOO -TPST EE -TQ RRCONETT^POT a C^OTHEP P,0U»E. 
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CLOTHING STUDIED FROM LIFE 



THE OF IS iO CoMPLI<; atE t^ AX ilE^Tp’H^T OHLV A VH.KY SICILLEtJ 

OOOl-O A«-r| C I p^AYE- what &RAP-E.K.Y will do m & GIV&IS 
UMoe.R. ceRTAlK MCTHTANO WITH CCKTAIJ^ TEJCTi;R-E/FAKELQ‘'_CljOTmNC OSUALLV IjOOKS 
JT^ iNP WILL MOT 3£LI_ THE AVEJtAOE AfCT BUVaK.* MAKE |T A PtULE. - . - ftl O HT NOW* 
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DRAW THE HALFTONES AND SHADOWS 



'STUPY FOR. A STORY I Ut-USTFATlOK - HERE (S ATYPICAL. PROCEOuFCE 
OF drawing HALI=T0KES^ SHADOWS ONLY, L£AVINC MaHrT5WHlT&, 
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ELIMINATION AND SUBORDINATION 
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STUDY FROM LIFE 
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BRUSH AND SPATTER IITU’STRATION 
























































A TYPICAL PROBLEM 

The problem of equipphif^ yowself to do ijoiir 


job well: 

What is th{i next step? you may inquire. 

liUok about at the kinds of work you see dis¬ 
played everywhevc. \Wiat kind of work do you 
want to do? Once you make up your ynind, prac¬ 
tice that kind of drawing with brush or pencil 1 . 
You arc going to need uncntal equipment as wel] 
as skill with your hand. Try to know more a!>out 
your Rul’jjeet than the othtT fellow, Rememher 
you caiiboiTow only a little; iiitjst of your knowl¬ 
edge must come from your own observation, 
your determination, and your plain courage. 

Find a way thal you can allow' yourself one, 
two, three, or even four hours a day for draw¬ 


ing. Nt!xt, supjdy yoursedf with materials and a 
place to work, Kee|> a fresh sheet of paper on 
your drawing board at all times with other 
materials at hand. 

Hunt for subjects that interest you. Note them 
down and pin lire notes to your l>oard. If you 
can do nothing better, set up an interesting still 
life and work from it until you have learned 
something from it. 

Start a portfolio of samples of your best work. 
Don't take out a drawing and throw it away 
until you have a better one with wliich to re¬ 
place :L VVlien you have a do^en good draw¬ 
ings, show them. Don't %vait for an expensive 
collection. 
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CLOSING CHAT 


There is always a hesitation before turning In 
a finished job. It occurs to me as I ctnnplete tlii.s 
l^ook, and it mil occur to vou wlicn vou look 
over a piece of your work: Could it tiot have 
Ijceri done better? It may seem to yon that you 
should have used a different approacli^ or a bet¬ 
ter method of construction. My own philosophy 
is to do the best I am capalile of within tfie time 
requirements, and then to make the dec;ision 
that the drawing is now finished and iniist be 
turned in. Lack of decision is a harmful thing. 
You can learn by your mistake and make amends, 
but the energy must go into a fresh eflort. 

Learn to use time wisely. You wall not always 
have the time to do a drawing twice or three 
times in order to select the best example. ^\Tiile 
you arc a student, use precious hours to the? best 
advantage^ A bit of anatomy misunderstood in 
an important job that must go tonight, a prob¬ 
lem in perspective that remains unsolved, ruins 
a painting on which you have spent days and 
paid expensive models' fees. 

Wren, early in your csarcer, an art director 
asks y^ou to re-do a drawing, be grateful that 
you ai’e granted the time. It is a tragedy when 
your drawing ought to lie done over and cannot 
be for lack of tiinen You deliver something you 
do not like, and tlie publisher is forced to actsopt 
it. He is generous if he gives you aiiotlier job. 

The term talent needs clarifying. To any 
man who bas slaved to acquire skill in his art, 
it is most irritating to have his ability reftined 
to as a gift- Perhaps there is one genius iii a 
himdred yoars or more who can achieve perfec¬ 
tion by "divine inspiration." I have never met 
Such a man, and I do not know any suecessfiil 
artist who did not get them l^y the sweat of his 
brow. Again, T do not know of a single success¬ 
ful artist who does not continue to work hard. 


There is no formula in art that will not break 
down as soon as the effort behind it ceases. But, 
to compensate, there is no rew^ard on earth that 
can compare w ith a pat on the hack for a hard 
job well done. Talent, in its underclothes, is a 
capacity for a certain kind of learning. Talent is 
an urge, an insatiable desire to excel, coupled 
with indefatigable powers of concentration and 
production. Talent and ability arc like sunlight 
and a truck garden. The sun must be there to 
begin with, but, added to it, there must be 
plowing, planting, weeding, hoeing, dcs I roving 
of parasites “-all have to be done before vour 
garden will yield produce. According to those 
one-inch ads we see so often, you can be an 
artist, play the piano, write a book, be compel¬ 
ling, convince anybody, make friends, and get 
a high-salaried job if yonll just sit down and 
answer it—and, of course, ^'kick in.^" 

If you want to draw, if yon want to gamble 
all your chips for stakes that are really worth 
wLile, yon have an excellent chance of winn ing. 
If yon just dabl>k:, you will certainly lose your 
ante, hir the otliers in the game arc playing their 
hands for all they are worth, I have met students 
who have said tlic v would like to learn drawing 
as a "sideline.” There are no sidelines. You are 
either in die game or out of it. “Well, tlien, how 
do 1 know I m going to be good enough to make 
a go of it?” No cue can pos.sibly be assured that 
he is going to be good enough at anything to 
make a go of it, Faith in yourself and industry 
are all tliLit any of us have got to go on. 

An honest Ixiok an drawling can only point 
the way and suggest procedure. A book of dowii- 
riglu promise can be nothing but downright 
fake. It is natural for young men and women 
to look for the “secrets” tliat allegedly assure 
success. It is even reasonable to feel that these 
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HOW MO ISTS WORK 


secrets are soniewhere hidclcii awhv, and that lo 
rt;v{?a] them would assure success. I confess I 
thought so inysclt at one tiine. Bui there are no 
such Secrets, jealously guarded by tlit; older 
generation so that it need not give way to the 
younger. Thta’c is not a ciTift in all the world 
that opens its doors so wide to the young and 
lays its knowledge so freely at its feet. Note that 
I say knowledge, for all I he secrets arc knowl- 
edge, Ev ery tiling about this craft is fnn da men¬ 
tal. Exjicrt use of the fundamentals is the only 
basis there is for learning to draw. These fnn- 
damenlals can be listed, stiitlicd, and carried 
out in your own way. They are^ proportir)!!^ 
anatomy, perspective, values^ color, and knowl¬ 
edge of mediums and materials. Each of these 
can be the subject of infinite study and obser¬ 
vation. If tlierc is a secret^ it is only in yonr in- 
di vi dual expres sioi r 

Tlic artist obtains his work in dUferimt ways, 
depending on the branch of flic craft in wdiich 
he specializes: 

In an advertising agency tfieie is nsually a 
creative cjr art departnnmt. Here the layouts or 
visualizations are made. There is a copy w'ritei , 
an account executive, and a lavoiit man who to- 
gether have planned an individual ad or a whole 
campaign. An appropriation has been made by 
the advertiser, U’lie magazine space htis been 
decided upon and contracted for. As the ideas 
are w^orked out, in sketch or layout b:)rTn, they 
arc submitted to the client and O.K/d or re¬ 
jected It lias been decided tliat either photo¬ 
graphic or art work shall be used. All this h;is 
taken place before you are called in. By this 
time, a closing date has been .set, and it is usually 
not far off, since tlit^ preparatory work has taken 
a good deal of time. 

You are handed the layout ns O.K.Tl or with 
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instructions for changes. Most agencies give 
yon considerable leeway for pictorial interpre¬ 
tation, but your drawing must fit the space in 


the layout. If you are working with an art or¬ 
ganization, you wull not see tlie agency at all, 
hut wfil] get your instructions and tin: agency 
layout from one of your company s sale.smcn. 

Proceed, tlien, to look up what data you need, 
get necessary photos or models, and go ahead 
with your job. If you are a frcc-lance artist, you 
work in your owm studio. In that ease you will 
have agreed upon a price with tlie art director, 
and you will l>ill the agency when the job is 
complete and accepted. In an art organization 
you will cither be working at a set salary, or on 
a split lia.sis, usually fifty-fifty. Most artists spend 
LOiisideralde time in organizations before set¬ 
ting up a free-lance studio. 

The magazine il lustra tor usually works in his 
owTi studio. He may have an agent or sales rep¬ 
resentative, especially if he doe.s not live in New 
York City, where most of the magazine houses 
are located. Without an agent he deals directly 
with the ait director. Tlie artist E handed a 
manuscript. As a general rule, if the magazine 
has not ^supplied him with layouts, he i.s nske<l 
to make roughs for general composition and 
ti'eatment of the subject. The magazine may 
pick the .situation to illustrate or may ask the 
artist lo read it, pick the situations, and siilnuit 
several roughs for selection. When these are 
O.K. d, the artEt proceeds with his drawings. 
When the magazine picks the sitnalioii and 
gives the artist a rough fi om the art department, 
he may go to work at onc'e. Tliis is usually the 
most satisfactory anangement, but it does not 
givT! the artist so inucli freedom as when he 
makes his ow'ii selection. If yon have an agent, 
the agent bills tlie work; otherwise you are 
paid directly, An agent's commission is approxi¬ 
mately twenty-five per cent of the hilling price. 
There are several firms and guilds in New York 
that act as artists" agents. Work must be of 
proven quality, liowever, before they" will rep¬ 
resent an artist. 
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RUNNING YOUR STUDIO 


Outdoor posters arc hundled tHrough advei - 
tisiiig ageuLies or tiiiougli lithographers. The 
artist seldom deals directlv with the advertiser. 
There are also outdoor advertising eompauies 
tliat hiiy art work and in turu sell it to the adver¬ 
tiser. In the latter case the lithographer is called 
in on a competitive basis^ 

Newspaper drawing may Ire done in art or¬ 
ganizations, by the pai:ter s staff, by the adver¬ 
tiser's owTi department, or in the free-lancer s 
own studio. Displays are done in the litliog- 
raphers art departments or are bought from 
organizations or free-lance artists. 

Magazine covers are usually sj>ccillative. You 
simply make them, send them in, and most of 
tlie time you get them back. You are expected 
to seiidretiun postage or express cliarges. Some¬ 
times you I'an send in a preliminary sketch, if 
the magazine is interested, you may be asked to 
make a final vlraw^rig or painting, but the art 
editor reserves the right to reject it unless you 
are .so well known in the field and so dependable 
that you can l.>e relied uj>oii to bring in an ae'- 
ceplable cover design. 

Comies are handled speculatively, as are mag¬ 
azine eovers, except in the ease of newspapers. 
There they generally come through feature syn¬ 
dicates, In this eas{> yon work on a salary or 
royalty basis, or both. Yon must have several 
months of your featur e completed on a strip l>e- 
fore yoiir work will Vie considered. Sometimes 
royalty is paid by the comic magazine or syndi¬ 
cate, ill addition to the purcliase of first serial 
rights. 

First-rate advertising may pay more than 
story illusti'ation. Methods of reproduction are 
so accurate today that almost anything painted 
or drawn may be reproduced vvnth fidelity. 
Knowing tliesc mctliods is valuable information. 
Most engraving lions cs are glad to show their 
equipment and methods to the artist. They know 
that if he understands their problem, he can help 


them by producing clean copy, This is also true 
of Iftliogi-aphers. It is important to remeinlier 
that a new'spaper uses line or cfiarse-screen half¬ 
tone. Pulp magazines must use a coarser screen 
than other magazines, This moans keeping fairly 
contrasting values to assure good reproduction. 
In all halftone reproduction tile whites of your 
subject gray down somewhat; the middle tones 
flatten a little; and the darks becOTue somewhat 
lighter. Water col or it; about Uie l>est medium 
for reproduction since it has no shine, is msiially 
made small, and therefore requires less redne- 
tion. Any of the drawing mediums, however, 
can lie reproduced well. Never submit a drawl¬ 
ing on flimsy paper. 

The artist should^ eaiiy in liis career, foini the 
habit of orderliness. Keep things where you 
can find them. Your drawing, when submitted, 
should he scrupulously clean and matted with 
a flap to protect it from dirt. Keep your file in 
order and clip whatever you tliink will make it 
aii cEimplete in information as ptis.silile. I have a 
metliod of filing that works out nicely: 1 make 
an index in alphabetical order of what 1 Viavc 
filed and then give my folders cori.'^ecutive num¬ 
bers. In this way I put several subjects in one 
file. For instance, I list bedrooms under B, and 
the file number for this subject is put alongside 
the listing. I also list sleeping poses under S and 
give it the same nurnber. My folders go from 
one to three hundred. 1 can add as many more 
as I wish or add more subjects witliin the present 
folders by simply li.ding the additional subjeo^ts 
alphabetically and assigning a folder number. I 
havt: gradually learned the foldia nunhevSj and^ 
as soon as I see a subject, I find it without re¬ 
ferring to the index. For instance, I know that 
airplanes go in number sixty-seven. t>n every 
clipping J jot down the file number and put the 
clip into the drawer that contains the number. 
1 have filled seven filing cabinet drawers. I can 
iiOw' gio directly to a file diat contains a school 
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ABOUT YOUR PRICES 


classroom by looking it up alphabetically under 
S and getting the file iiuinbcr- Without a filing 
system, hours upim houis can be lost looking 
through hiurdreds of clippings to find a single 
ouch It is a good investment for the artist to sub¬ 
scribe to a number of magazines. By keeping 
your copies in order, they eventually lx:come 
valuable, hor instance, if I should need material 
to illustiate a story laid in 1931,1 could go back 
to the styles worn in that period without diffi¬ 
culty. Or to interiors. Or to the automobile tliat 
the characters owned. Some day you may want 
to know what they w'erc w'earing during the 
Second \Vorld W^ar. Wlrat were the soldiers' 
helmets like? The magazines are brimming over 
with that material now^ Wdien the w^ar is history, 
it will he hard to find. 

Develop an orderly procedure in yoiu' work. 
Get the habit of making small studies before 
you start something big. Your problems will ap¬ 
pear in the sketches and can be worked out then, 
so that you will not be stumped later on, If you 
are not going to like a color scheme, find it out 
before you have put in days of work. 1 remem¬ 
ber a poster I once painted. When I was through, 
I began to wonder how a different color back¬ 
ground would have looked. When I had put tlx: 
second background on, it looked worse. By the 
time I had tried about six, I was resigned to 
going back to the first. It w^as all lost motion that 
cOuld have been avoided by making thumbnail 
sketches first, I could have done several posters 
in the time wasted, and my work would not have 
lost its original freshness, 

If you once decide on a pose, stick to it. Do)f t 
let yomself muddy up a subject by w^ondering 
if the arm might not have been better some 
other way. If you must change it, start over and 
so keep it Iresh. The more clearly you have a 
drawing defined in your mind and in the pre- 
liminary sketches, the l^etter the result will be. 
Many drawings will have to be changed to 


please your clients. The clianges arc often un¬ 
reasonable and are matters of opinion^ but do 
not grumble, at least aloncL A clrronic grumbler 
is an unpopular fellow, and soon the jobs go to 
the man who seems to be more cheerfril, espe¬ 
cially if his work is equally good. Again, enthu¬ 
siasm and cheerfulness add their own qualities 
to your work, Robert Henri said, “Every stroke 
reflects tlic mood of the artist at tl:ic moment/’ 
He is confident or hesitant, happy or somber, 
certain or perplexed. You cannot hide nx>od in 
a creative wwk. 

On tile subject of prices, it is Ixjtter in your 
early years to get your work published and cir¬ 
culated than to quibble over price. The more 
you get publislied, the better known you be¬ 
come. The better known you are, the more work 
you get, The more work you get, the better will 
W your price. Eventually you find your price 
level, since you can keep raising your price as 
long as more people want your work than you 
can supply, If nobody will pay the price you 
arc asking or if you cannot keep l>usy at your 
prices, you d better come down. It's just plain 
lousiness, 

I admit you are apt to nm into a buyer who 
wdll take advantage of your youtli or your lack 
of work, but, if you are capable, his very use of 
your work may boost you clear out of his class. 
There is no w^ay to place a value on a piece of 
your work. The chances are tliat you will get a 
fair deal from a reputable client. If yon do not, 
it w^on t be long before you will discover it. You 
will soon find out if you arc asking too much. 
Posters can go all the way up the ladder from 
fifty dollars to one tliousaiid. Magazine illustra¬ 
tions range from ten or twenty to five hundred 
or more a picture. The purpose, the client, the 
artistic merit-all these influence the price. 

Attend air art school if you can, but carefuDy 
consider the instructors. If you can get a man 
to teach you who is active in his fields well and 
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INTRODUCING YOURSELF 


good. Ask for die iiftnies of some of hrs former 
pupils. If the scVlooI can show a convincing list 
of profesisional men who were formeiiy his stu¬ 
dents, fine. If not, hunt up another school. 

Let me make a suggestion or two abtnit the 
preparation of an artist's samples. There is slight 
possibility of being accepted as a professional 
artist without a well-executed gi'oup of samples. 

I have urged throughout this book tliat you re¬ 
tain the best of your practice work for samples. 
Do not limit yourself to my problems alone. If 
you want to do figure work, prepare your sam¬ 
ples for that purpose. Do not subinit nudeSj 
however, since tliere is no possibility of tlieir 
being used. The excellence of your figure draW’ 
ing, how^ever, should be present in your costume 
drawing. Submit one or tv^'o girl subjects, per¬ 
haps a man, or a man and a girl. A child subject 
is always of value. Keep your subjects on the 
happy side for advertising, and dt>n^t forget 
glamour appeal. 

All of the foregoing also lK)lds tine for story 
illustration, although magazines ai'e interested 
in cliaracterization, action, and drama as well. 
If you want to do posters, yonr approach must 
be different, since here simplicity is of first im¬ 
portance. Do not mix up your presentation, by 
which I mean that you should not subinit a 
drawing obviously designed for a poster or ad¬ 
vertising illustration to a magazine editor of 
fiction. Try to fit your presentation to your 
client's needs. Don't submit a great raft of dr a wr¬ 
ings. An ait director can see from your first two 
or tliree samples what he can expect of you, He 
is a busy fellow. He will keep looking as long 
as your subjects, ti catmcnts, and mediums arc 
varied, if tliey are at all good, if he looks at 
twenty drawings, he is just being polite. Don*t 
impose on the man. 

A \ery good method of introducing yoiuself 
is to make up small packets of photographic 
copies of your samples. These may be mailed 


to many prospective clients, together with your 
address and telephone number. Interested peo¬ 
ple will get in touch with you. ! follow^ed this 
sclieinc when I set up my own studio after work¬ 
ing for several years in various art organizations. 

T photograplred proofs of the work I had done 
for or thrr}Tig!i the organizations. The result 
proved well worth the expense. Many new cus¬ 
tomers were brought to light. 

It is advisable to start a library. There are 
many good books on art: anatomy, perspective, 
the work of the old masters, and inodern art. 
Buy all you can alford. Read art magazines. 
Many valuable suggestions will come to you this 
way. 

Allhougli I have emphasized the figure, part 
of your time should be devoted to other subjects 
for drawing. Draw animals, still-life subjects, 
furniture, interiors, or whatever else is likely to 
be an accessory to the figui c. Outdoor sketchinig 
and painting is wonderful for training your eye 
to color and value as well as form. 

Painting will help your drawing, and vice 
versa. The two are so interrelated tliat they 
should not be thought of as distinct and sep- 
aratc\ Yon can paint with a pencil and draw 
with a brush. 

For color practice, use some of the color pho¬ 
tography you find in the magazines to render in 
oil or w'ater C'olor. Pastel is a delightful medium 
for practice. There are many kinds of color 
crayons and pencils with w'hich to experiment. 

It is a constant diallenge of the profession 
that yon never know what you will be called 
upon to do next. It may be anything from a 
lemon pie to a Madonna. As long as it has light 
falling upon it, color, and form, it can be made 
interesting. I recall an advertising campaign 
some years ago for so prosaic a subject as enani^ 
eled kitclienware. But wBat the artist made of 
it was cJtqnisite. I recall the Henry Manst water 
colors that advertised hams and foodstuffs. They 
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DO IT YOUR WAY 


vvorc as beaiitifiilly executed as any fine English 
water color. 

Simple tilings such as a few garden vege¬ 
tables, a vase of cut flowers, an old barn, present 
all the problems there are to master. Each of 
these may be a vehicle for vour individual ex- 
press ion. Each can be so beantifnl as to be 
wortfiy of a place in a fine aits gallery. Tliat is 
the scope of tilings to be seen, felt, and set dow n. 
Clouds were there for Turner; they are here for 
you and will l>e here for your great-grandson. 
The qualities of liglit on flesh are present for 
you as they were for Velasquez, and you have 
as much right to express yourself as be had, and 
nuich less superstition and prejudice to coinljut. 
Yon can set up the almost identical pan of apples 
witli w^liich C ezanne gave a lasting message to 
tile art world. 

You can look for yourself at tlic haze of at¬ 
mosphere that cntranc-ed Corot or the Inirst of 
late-afternoon light that entlnalled Tujies, Art 
will never die—it just awaits eyes to see and 
hands and brain to intci-pretn The pain table 
waves will not cease breaking wdtb Frederick 
Waugh,, nor will pictures be forgotten with the 


continuing rise of radio. You will also have ma¬ 
terials never dreamed of, subjeels that we cannot 
now imagine. You will liave new purposes for 
art that have never lie fore existed, I believe the 
human body has }>cen increasing in ijeaiitVj al¬ 
though it is hardly discernible to ns, Think of 
how standards change, for example, and of a 
modern girl beside a Inixom maid of Rubens" 
time. It would be a little hard to imagine one of 
his beauties walking downi Main Street in slacks. 
I doubt whether his favorite model fcoukl get to 
the judges stand in one of our innumerable 
beauty contests. 

All the thingii have not been done in art that 
can and will lu; done, 1 don't think oiu' l>oncs 
and muscles will change much and that light 
will shine differently, so all the good rules will 
stdl hold. I can only say that you must have the 
courage of yonr convictions, believing that yonr 
way is right for you and fon your time. Your 
individnality will always be your precious right 
and must be treasured. Take from the re.st of us 
all that you can assinniatc, that can liecornc a 
part of you, but never still the small voice that 
wliispcrs to you, ‘T like it better my way." 
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